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ABRIELLA-EMILIA Ton- 
nelier-de-Breteuil, Marchionefs 
du Chatelet, was defcended from a 
vety ancient family of Picardy, efta- 
blithed at Paris for above three hun- 
ded years, She was the daughter 
ofthe Baron de Breteuil, introducer 
of foreign princes and embafladors 
acourt, and was born on the 17th 
of December 1706. Ata very carly 
ae fhe difplayed great ftrength of 
gnius and vivacity of imagination. 
She fhewed a peculiar fondnefs 
for the belles lettres, and devoted 
of the early period of her 
Be tke ftudy of a ancients, 
Virgil, above all, was her favourite 
author. She had a wonderful at- 
tachment to the Aineid, and even 
a tranflation of it; but, 
wluckily, that work was never 
t to a.conclufion. She was, 
lkewife, remarkably fond of pe- 
ming the works of the beft French 
saa and could repeat the moft 
itiful and ftriking paflages of 
Vou, VIII. 
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EGANT HEAD, 


them. She applied alfo to foreign ‘ 
languages; and, in a little time, 
made herfelf fo far maifter of the 
Englifh and Italian, as to be able to 
read Milton and Taffo with eafe. 
Madame du Chatelet, however, 
did not confine herfelf to the ftudy 
of the belles lettres only. Meta- 
phyfics and mathematics were ob- 
jeéts alfo of her purfuit ; and Leib- 
nitz, a philofopher equally profound 
and ingenious, was the guide whom 
fhe chofe to dire&t her in this new 
pe By clofe application fhe was 
oon enabled to write an explanation 
of that celebrated German’s philofo- 
phy, under the title of Injtitutions of 
Phyfics, which fhe compofed prin- 
cipally for the ufe of the Count du 
Chatelet-Lomont, her fon. If this 
work is entitled to praife, on ac- 
count of the order and perfpicuity 
obferved in it, the preliminary dif- 
courfe, which Voltaire juftly calls 
a matter-piece of eloquence and 
reafoning, is undoubtedly highly in. 
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162 
terefting. In this difcourfe, which 
is addrefled .by the.Marchionefs to 
her fon, fhe firft fhews, that one of 
the moft facred duties of men is to 
pay the ftriéteft attention to theedu- 
cation of their children ; after which 
ihe requefts that he would take ad- 
vantage of the dawn of reafon, and 
endeavour to preferve himfelf from 
that ignorance which is fo com- 
mon among perforis of his rank.— 
* You muft accuftom ‘your ‘mind 
*‘ early,” fays fhe, “to think, and 
“to find refources in itfelf; you 
* will be fenfible throughout Ife 
“what comfort and confolation 
* arifes from ftudy; and you will 
* even fee that at can afford plea- 
«‘ fure and delight.” She then ad- 
vifes him to apply principally to 
natural pe y3 gives an ac- 
count of the plan fhe propofes to 
follow in her leffons; and traces 
eut, in a few words how much that 
{cience has been indebted to thofe 
philofophers: who - have appeared 
fince Defcartes, In explaining the 
fyftem of the latter, and that of 
Newton, fhe relates the violent dif- 
putes they created, and exhortshim, 
at the fame time, to guard againft 
party {pirit, which always impedes 
the difcovery of truth, “ It is af- 
*‘ furedly very unreafonable,” con- 
tinues fhe, “ to make a kind of na- 
“tional affair of the opinions of 
6‘ Newton and Defcartes. Whena 
** book in philofophy is in queftion, 
“+ we ought to afk if it be good ; and 
& not « arash the author is an Eng- 
* lifhman, a Frenchman, or a Ger- 
6‘ man’’ Madame Du Chatelet ex- 
horts her fon, alfo, not to carry his 
refpett for great men to an excefs, 
bordering on idolatry. Thefe reflec- 
tions prefented with equal ftrength 
and fentiment, lead her infenfibly to 
{peak of Leibnitz, and the ideas of 
that philofopher on metaphylics ; 
but in this part fhe feems to deviate 
from her own precepts, and to fall 
into that enthuliafm againft which 
fhe. cautions her fon. This flight 
fault may however, be very readily 
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excufed in a preface, which containg Ki 
abundanee of ufeful maxims, and ag 
excellent analyfis of the work fr fo” 
which it was intended, In: 
Madame Du Chatelet had toomuch 
judgment, and was too ardent in the wa 
puriuit of truth, to dwell long on the 
chimxras of metaphyfics; fhe re N 
dily quitted, therefore, the imagina- wel 
tions of Leibnitz, in order to give lent 
herfelf ‘up to the clear and perlpi. figu 
cuous'dottrine of Newton. Having, tob 
by clofe application, gained a com. Ee 
plete knowledge of that eminent vec 
philofopher’s principles, fhe under. ble c 
took the arduous tafk of making a 10} 
tranflation of them from the Original but v 
Latin into French, which fhe pub- “ma 
lifhed with an admirable commen. Feve 
tary, and by this enterprize rendered # anc 
an effential fervice to {cience, “ Tean 
This commentary, which is far enti 
fuperior to the tranflation is com. whe 
pow of two parts, and is preceded “fing 
y a fhort hiftory of aftronomy, “to | 
from Pythagoras to the prefent time, portra: 
The firft part contains an explan- lik 
tion of the moft remarkable phano- fo 
mena of our fy{tem, and the fecond tunity 
an analytical {olution of the pritit. than th 
pal problems which relate to it * . 
When we refle&t on the drynefs of quainte 
the fubjeét, and the little analogyit Which : 
has with the delicacy and — brated 
of the fair fex, we cannot help twenty 
miring the abilities of the authorel by ca 
and calling to mind the following ‘ bell 
lines, which Voltaire addrelfes this con, 
her, in his Epiftle on Newton's Phir aml 
py. fom i. 
Comment avex-vous pu dans un age gtite ilutriou 
tendre, coped 1 
Malegre les vains plaifirs, ces ecucils ds Cha nu 
beaux jours + he 
Prendre sin vist _f herill Suivre un fvipe Foe 
COUT S, cilins 
Mareber apres NewTONn, dant cette rile le wel 
ob cure, counf 
Du labyrinth immenfe ou fe perd la ss A wom 
ture, that 
Spite of thofe pleafures which too oft J ‘'N 
engage 
The youthful mind, unguarded yet by n 
age, Hot let oO 
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Flow could you foar, and, with fo vata nefs for ftudy never made her for. 
flight, am phere get what fhe owed to her family; 
wag _ ee ae upon herfelf the care of the 
ee dack courfe, hid from the light of Cducation of her fon, whom fhe in- 
"day, ; ftru&ed in ometry ; and fhe did 
Where nature’s felf is forc’d to go not think it below her to enter into 
aftray ? all thofe details which are required 
Madame Du Chatelet’s manners in the management of a houfe. In- 
were no lefs eftimable than her ta- ftead of delighting in flander, or ri- 
lents, . Though formed by her dicule, fhe often became the advo- 
re, her rank, and her knowledge, cate of thofe who in her preferice 
to be diftinguifhed from the greater were made the objeéts of either, 
of thofe among whom fhe She poflefied fo much greatnefs of 
Pred, fhe feemed never to be fenii- foul, that though fhe perfeétly knew 
bleof thofe advantages which fhe that fhe was expofed to the fhafts of 
puoved. She was ‘Dad of glory, malice, fhe never fhewed the {mallcft 
but without oftentation. ‘ No fe- defire of being revenged on her ene- 
“male,” fays Mr. de Voltaire, mies. A pitiful pamphlet, in which 
#ever poflefied fo much knowledge; one of thofe authors, who delight in 
“and yet no one ever fhewed her blackening reputations, had made 
“learning Iefs, She {poke on {ci- very free with hers, being put into her 
“entific fubjefts to thofe only hands, fhe faid, “that if the author 
“whom fhe thought fhe could in- ‘* had loft his time in writing fuch 
“fiuét, and never with any view “‘ ufelefs ftuff, fhe would not lofe 
"to call forth applaufe.” This “hers ia reading it;” and next 
it muft undoubtedly exhibit a morning fhe exerted herfelf to lis 
likenefs of Madame Du Chate- berate him from prifon, even with- 
for no one had a better oppor- out his knowledge. 
tunity of knowing her charafter All that Madame Du Chatelet can 
than the perfon by whom it is traced be blamed for is, that fhe took too 
gt. Every one, almoft, is ac- little care of her health, and facri- 
inted with the clofe intimacy ficed it toher glory. I.ong before 
which fubGfted between this cele- her death fhe forefaw the fatal 
brated lady and Voltaire for nearly ftroke which at length carried her 
twenty years. ‘The tafte which off. Being then apprehenfive that 
they cach had for philofophy and fuflicient time would not be left for 
the belles lettres, ferved to render her to finifh the commentary fhe 
this conneétion extremely agreeable, had begun on Newton's Principia, 
Gpecially to the latter, who feems fhe devoted every moment almoft 
i) have derived no {mall benefit to it, and by thefe means haftened 
from it. Without the advice of his her diifolution, in order to f{e- 
ilultrious friend, many of his pieces cure immortality to her works.— 
sp gbeony not have contained ‘“ She perceived her end approach« 
thanumber of beauties. Onevery “ ing,” fays Voltaire, “ Pai by a 
ming he wrote Madame Du Cha- “ fingular mixture of {entiments, 
Het was confulted, and her criti- ‘ which appeared to be at variance, 
aims were always fo proper, that “ fhe feemed to regret life, and to 
counfel was gencrally followed. “‘ mect death with intrepidity. The 
-Awoman, who has no othermerit ‘ melancholy thought of an eternal 
an that of being learned, is cer- “ feparation eet affeéted her 
nly wanting in her duty to fo- “foul, and the philofophy with 
at « No reproach, however, can “ which it was filled, made her re. 
out againft Madame Du ‘tain all her courage. A man who, 


Chatelet on this head, Her fond- “tearing himfclf fadly from his 
. X 2 “ weeping 
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st weeping family, is calmly making 
“‘ preparations for a long voyage, is 
« only a faint portrait of her firm- 
“ nefs and grief; fo that thofe who 
& beheld her laft moments, felt dou- 
“bly, by their own affliftion and 
“ regret, the lofs which they fuf- 
% tained, and admired at the fame 


THE Rev. 
( Concluded fr 


:: the year 1744, Mr. Wefley 
preached for the laft time before 
the univerfity of Oxford. As he 
had charged that refpeftable body, 
in one of his fermons, with a crime 
of no fmall magnitude, this liberty 
gave fo much offence, that the Vice- 
chancellor and the Heads of Houfes 
refulved to provide a fubftitute for 
him at their own expence, This 
they continued to do till the time of 
his marriage, when he fent them the 
following letter of refignation, dated 
June 1,1751. L£g0 Fohanes Wefley, 
Colegti Lincolnienfis in Academia Oxo- 
nienfi focius quicquid mihi juris eft in 
predittd focetate ejufdem rettori et 
fociis fponte ac liberé refigno ; illis uni- 
verfis et fangulis perpetuam pacem ac 
omnimodam in Chriflo felicitatem 2 
tans.* On the refolution of the 
univerfity, Mr. Wefley obferves, that 
it afforded him confiderable pleafure 
that his difmiffion from the pulpit 
of St. Mary’s fhould have happened 
on St. Bartholomew’s-day, the fame 
*¢ on which, in the laft century, near 
‘** two thoufand burning and fhining 
lights were put out at once,” 

“In 1748, Mr. Wefley completed 
an undertaking which required great 
refolution, and which fhews that his 
refources at that time were very 
confiderable, The undertaking here 
alluded to, was the inftitution of 
Kingfwood School, which feems to 
have been originally defigned for 
the purpofe of inftruéting the chil- 
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“time the ftrength. of her mj 

* which blended with fo affetting 
* forrow fo unfhaken a conftaney,” 
She died at Lunneville in the year 
1749, aged forty-three, fome time 
after fhe had been delivered of g 
child, She was a member of feveral 
foreign academies, 


JOHN WESLEY, 
om Page 89. ) 


dren of the colliers in the neighe 
bourhood. ‘That {cheme, however, 
was foon abandoned, and it was 
propriated for educating a certain 
number of the children of metho. 
difts, who were to pay a flipulated 
fum for their bined and fome of 
the children of itinerant reachers, 
who received inftru€tion bee of ex. 
pence, The number of pupils a 
prefent amounts to about fixty, The 
{chool is fupported partly by thole 
parents who can pay for the educa 
tion of their children, and partly 
annual colleftions. In 1790 thele 
amounted to upwards of gool, ~~ 
Mr. Wefley, among other fingu- 
larities of his chara€ter, was a ftrong 
advocate for celibacy, and for fom¢ 
years oppofed the matrimonial en 
gagements-of his preachers fo much, 
that he threatened fome of them 
with expulfion, becaufe they enter 
tained fentiments different from his 
on this point. “His own martiags, 
however, which took place in 1751, 
introduced a different fyftem; butit 
was not attended with that happi 
nefs which ought to prevail in 
conjugal ftate. Various difagreeable 
circumftances occurred to render his 
life, for fome time after this peri 
uncomfortable. Mrs. Wefley’s pal 
fions were ftrong, and they 
carried her beyond the bounds of 
deceticy. More than once fhetad 
violent hands upon the petfon of 
her hufband, and tore thole * 


* I John Wefley, Fellow of Lincoln College, in the univerfity of Oxford, freely and 
voluntarily refign whatever rights I may have in the faid fociety to the Matte and 
Fellows feverally and conjointly, withing them perpetual peace and perfect happinels ia 
eur Lord Jefus Chrift. . 
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locks which had fufficiently 
red from age and years, In 
1778 fhe quitted him for the firft 
ame, and about 1775 they finally 
parted. When Mr. Welley was 
told that his wife had left his houfe, 
with a determination never to enter 
itagain, he replied with much cool- 
nels, Non eam religut; non dimifi ; 
gn revacabo.* At her death, which 
took place at Chelfea, in the month 
of ORober 1781, fhe bequeathed 
her fortune, amounting, as we are 
told, to about five thoufand pounds, 
toa Mr. Vizelle, leaving nothing to 
fer hufband but a ring. 
Mr. Welley’s domeftic misfor- 
feem to have had very little 
ce upon his public exertions, 
js only confiderable interval of la- 
hour, was during a confumptive dif- 
order, with which he was attacked 
joon after his marriage. During this 
ilinefs he retired, firit to Lewifham, 
andthen toghe Hot Wells at Briftol ; 
but being then unable to preach, he 
employed his time in writing notes 
én the New Teftament. It was at 
is period, as he inform us, that 
to prevent vile panegyric,” he 
wrote the following epitaph, dated 
Nov, 26,1753-  _ 
Here lieth 
The body of JOHN WESLEY, 
A brand plucked out of the burning: 
‘Who cied of a confumption in 
the ffty-firft year of his age, 
Not leaving, after his debts were 
_ paid, ten pounds behind him: 
iy Praying, 
God be merciful to me an 
._. unprofitable finner. 
He ordered that this, if any, in- 


Epon. fhould be placed on his 


omb-ftone. 
_tn the month of March follow- 
ro Wefley again commenced 
Mslabours in the pulpit ; bat in Au- 
gat his diforder returning, he was 
trdered by Dr. Fothergill to have 
Reourle once moré to the Hot 
tis, where his days were nearly 


git thort by the weight of a jack, 


P Vhave not deferted her; I did not turn her away ; I will not fend for her. 
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that happened to fall yx his head. 


Recovering, however, foon after, he 
went as ufual, and made a peregri- 
nation through the three kingdoms, 
in order to animate his followers by 
his prefence. The Ifles of Wight, 
Jericy, Guernfey, the Ifle of Man, 
and moft parts of Wales, were vi- 
fited in their turn; and by his in- 
defatigable zeal, circuits were efta- 

lifhed in each, and fupplied with 
regular preachers. 

Though Mr. Wefley was a man 
not deficient in abilities, it evidently 
sppeere that he was frequently made 
the dupe of enthufialtic extrava- 
gance and impofture. Among va- 
rious inftances of his weaknels in 
this refpeét, the following is the 
moft remarkable. A perfon, named 
George Bell, who had been a fer- 
= in the guards, took it mto his 

ead to commence prophet, and to 
foretel that the laft day of February, 
1763, would be the period of the 
confummation of all things, which 
occafioned no little alarm in the 
metropolis,. Not contented with 
this, Fe pretended to be endowed 
with fupernatural powers, and that 
he had the gift of working miracles; 
Mr. Welley, who gave too much 
encouragement to this infolent en- 
thufiaft, tells us, that by his prayers - 
a young woman was initantancoufly 
cured of an inveterate complaint in 
her breaft; and in his ufual mode of 
decifion, obferves, * She was ill; 
** fhe is well; fhe was foin a mo- 
“ment.” Another fubje& of Mr. 
Bell's miraculous operations was a 
blind fidler, Having anointed his 
eyes either with clay or fpittle, he 
pronounced, in a tone of authority, 
the word Ephphatha, and command- 
ed them to be opened; but the at- 
tempt of this military apoftle was not 
attended with effect. ‘The poor man 
continued as he had long been, 
ftone blind ; and the worker of mi- 
racles vindicated himfelf by declare 
ing, that his patient had not faith 
to be healed, Y 
Mr, 
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Mr. Wefley’s laft foreign voyage 
was to Holland. He embarked at 
Harwich on the ieth of July, 1783, 
arrived next day at Helvoetfluys, 
and proceeded thence to Rotterdam, 
the Hague, Haerlem, Leyden, U- 
trecht,, and Amfterdam. In this 
journey nothing very material oc- 
curred, He preached feveral times 
in Rotterdam, Amfterdam, and 
Utrecht, and was highly pleafed 
with the drefs of the Base: ladies, 
which he fays was _fimplex munditiis, 
plain and neat ; and with the parti- 
cular care which they take of their 
houfes and ftreets. He combats the 
received opinion that the Hollan- 
ders are of * a cold, phlegmatic, un- 
* friendly temper ;” and fays, that 
he never met with ‘a more warmly 
‘affectionate people in-all Europe ; 
S¢ not even in’Ireland.” 

In the beginning of July, Mr. 
Welley returned to London; but 
he does not take his leave of Hol 
Iand without giving a gentle touch 
fo the Moravians. Having gone 
over to Zieft, the fettlement of the 
German brethren, he fays, “It is a 
“ fmall village, finely fituated with 
* woods on every fide, and much 
* yelembles one of the large colleges 
*im Oxford. Here,’’ adds he, “ I 
“ met with my old friend, Bifhop 
** Antone, whom I had not feen 
‘ for near fifty years; he did not 
* afk me to eat and drink, for it is 
* not their cuftom, and there is an 
** inn; but they were all very cour- 
** téous, and we were welcome to 
** buy any thing that we pleafed at 
“their fhops. I cannot fee how it 
* is poflible for this community to 
* avoid growing immenfely rich.” 

A man in fach a public character 


as Mr. Welley, and who had fo 
many fingularities, could not long 
propagate his doftrines without find- 


ing opponents. Among thefe was 
Dr. George Lavington, then Bifhop 
of Exeter,.who publifhed a fatyrical 
performance againft him, entitled 
the Enthufiafm of Methodifts and Pa- 
fifis compared. This book was an- 


fwered by Mr. Weiley, who endea- 
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voured to fhew, that it was mow 
diftinguifhed by inveétive’ than ay. 
gument. Another of his antagoniffs 
was the celebrated Dr. Warburton, 
who, in his Scripture Dottrine 
Grace, treated him in his ufual hare 
and indelicate manner. His Lord. 
fhip was anfwered by Mr. Whit. 
field and Mr. Wefley, but none at. 
tacked him with fuch ftrength and 
force of reafoning as the Rev, Mr, 
Andrews, a clergyman in the neigh. 
bourhood of Tunbridge Wells. Be 
fides thefe, Mr. Wefley entered the 
lifts with Dr, Free, Dr. Middleton, 
Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, Mr. Top. 
lady, and feveral others; but it 
would be tedious, and perhaps not 
very interefting, to relate the parti. 
culars of their difputes, o 
Mr. Wefley, however, did not 
confine himfelf to religious dicuffion, 
About the commencement of ‘th 
American war he began to intérfere 
in politics ; and two fermons, which 
he preached at that junéture in the 
Foundery and Wett-ftrect chapel, 
were very remarkable, both from 
the views they contained of govem- 
ment, and the anti-minifterial {pint 
which they breathed, A gentleman 
happening to afk him what he then 
thought of public meafures, received 
the following reply : ‘* What fhould 
“ I think ? Oppreffion will make# 
*‘ wife man mad.” This evidently 
fhews, that at this period he wast 
friend to the American war. Soom 
after, however, he fuddenly changed 
his fentiments, and endeavoured to 
infpire his brethren with the fame 
ideas as his own, ‘This gave rife to 
violent diffenfions, ‘during which 
Mr. Wefley publifhed’a tratt, enti- 
titled A Calm Addrefs to the Amentan 
Colonies; a pamphlet that had an 
aftonifhing run ; but as it was taken 
almoft word for word, ‘and with 
acknowledgment, from one written 
on the fame fubje& by Dr. Johnion, 
this plagiarifm expofed him to 4 
deluge of obloquy, and gave hisene- 
mies an opportunity, which th 
not fail of turning to his difadvat 
tage, Mr. Toplady attacked him 
feverely 
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‘bverely upon this occafion, and a 


new antagonift, by proving that he 
ad read a work which he denied 
ger to have feen, endeavoured 
publicly of a deli- 
berate falfhood, ‘The truth was, he 
Jad really feen the work alluded to, 
but had entirely forgot it; and many 
more, perhaps, have been in the 
lime predicament. Mr, Wefley’s 
lit paper war, of any confequence, 
was with Mr. O’ Leary, on the prin- 
aples of the church of Rome, and 
Bealcy of the popery bill, Mr. 
Welley was of opinion, that the 
dove bill ought not to have paffed ; 
but it is needlefs to enlarge on this 
fubje&t, which is now juftly for- 


Or, Welfley’s writings in general 
ae fo voluminous, that it appears 
amoft impoffible to give a clear and 
ditin&t cnumcration of them, As 
mauthor, he enjoyed peculiar ad- 
vantages. He had a printing-office 
under his own immediate in{pection, 
md the celebrity of his name pro- 
gired a rapid and extenfive fale to 
hisbooks. His works, however, 
we chiefly extratts from various au- 
thors, and in every {pecies of com- 
poition, Verfe and profe, hiftory 
amddivinity, politics, languages, and 
philofophy, all engaged his atten- 
tion; novels even have not sempen 
him, and Brookes’s Foo! of Quality 
has fuffered an abridgment under his 


His largeft work in divinity is his 
Notes on the Old and New Teftament. 
Next to this his moft diftinguifhed, 
ad certainly his moft laboured pro- 
tuftion, is his Treatife on Original 
fin, which we are informed pro- 
died him the efteem of his anta- 
gait Dr. Taylor. It is almoft the 
tly effort of Mr. Wefley which 
lasthe appearance of a regular trea- 
tile and on which he has beftowed 
that time and attention requilite for 
curate invefltigation. It is an ani- 
Mated defence’ of the orthqdox doc- 
tine, in a deduétion from the ftate 
@ morality in all ages, or, as he ex- 
prefles it, from ‘‘ {cripture, reafon, 


167 
“and experience.” Thofe, how- 
ever, who may look into it for {pe- 
cimens of abftraf&t reafoning, will 
undoubtedly be difappointed, 

An ufeful, and not the leaft eles 
gant of his publications, is his Sur- 
vey of the Wifdom of God tn tne Crea- 
tion. It is a general view of the 
moft ufeful and remarkable things 
in natural hiftory, and an illuftra- 
tion, adapted to common ule, of the 
wifdom and goodnefs of the Creator. 
Confidered in this light, it is en- 
titled to public approbation; and 
the moral thoughts it contains, are 
as much diftinguifhed by their juft- 
nefs and elegance, as by their utility. 

In hiftory Mr. Wefley does not 
appear to fuch advantage as in his 
other compofitions. His Hiftery of 
England is little elfe than a copy; 
and what is worfe, a mutilated co 
of Goldimith and Walpole. His 
Ecclepafinal Hiflory falls under the 
fame cenfure; it is merely a tran- 
{cript from other writers, and is 
fingularly deficient in almoft every 
excellence of narration. The only 
original part of it is The Hiftory of 
the People called Methodifts; but it 
contains little or nq reafoning on the 

olicy and principles of that fe@. 

t affords little fatisfatory to the 
politician, the philofopher, or the 
divine ; nor does it detcribe or vin- 
dicate the fentiments he efpoufed in 
fuch 4 manner, as will fatisfy a ju- 
dicious enquirer, In fhort, it can 
be confidered in no other light than 
that of a mere itinerary. 

Mr, Welfley, much to his honour, 
was one of the earlieft advocates for 
the negroes; and his Thoughts on 
Slavery fully fhew what fentiments 
he entertained refpefting that fub- 
je&t, which has been fince inveiti- 
gated with fo much accuracy and 
attention. This pamphlet does him 
great credit; and though it does not 
difplay that extent of information 
which is to be found in later publi- 
cations, it muft nevertheleis he al- 
lowed that it is written with great 
{pirit and impartiality. 

As a piece of polemic divinity, 
his 
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his Predeftination calmly confidered is 
diftinguifhed for its excellence. It 
is written in a clear, cogent, and 
comprelenfive matmer; and there 
is not, perhaps, in the Englifh lan- 
guage a fuller or more mafterly re- 
utation of the principles he oppofes, 

In i777, Mr. Wefley engaged in 
a periodical work, entitled The Ar- 
minian Magazine, which, from the 
authority of his name, has been at- 
tended with confiderable ficcefs, 
Great part of it is dedicated to ex- 
traéts in favour of general redemp- 
tion, and another part to fermons, 
by Mr. Wefley, and religious letters 
from his correfpondents. Among 
his original rhs aré his Sermons, 
in eight volumes, the laft four of which 
were chiefly compofed for this Ma- 
gazine, and collected and republith- 
ed in 1788. . The merit of thefe dif- 
courfes is various; but in general 
the laft four volumes are fuperior to 
the firft, both in matter inl caenpo- 


fition. They are more inftruétive, 


as well as more entertaining; yet 
fomé critics, perhaps, will be dif- 
gufted with the frequent. quotations 
from the poets, which he introduces 


inthem, In thefe difcourfes, drefs, 
early rifing, and many other topics 
of the like nature, are difcufled ; 
and though fuch fubjefts are not 
commonly brought into the -pulpit, 
fermons that treat of them are by no 
means the leaft ingenious, 

The laft of his works which we 
fhall mention is, his Appeal to Men of 
Reafon and Religion, This is con- 
fidered as one of his moft laboured 
and argumentative publications. It 
is what the author mtended, an able 
defence of his principles and general 
condu&t; and whoever wifhes either 
to vindicate or attack Methodifm, 
ought by all means to perufe it with 
care and attention, 

The moft diftinguifhing feature in 
Mr. Welfley’s ftyle was concifenefs. 
He hated circumlocution, and al- 
ways endeavoured to exprels his 
fentiments in as few words as poffi- 
ble: on this account he was fome- 
times abrupt, and the brevity of his 
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feces fometimes gave 2 kind éf 
luntnefS to his writings, which 
tade them appear {tiff and inelégant, 
His concifenefs, however, did not 
prever.t him from being clear and 
perfpicuous. Being early aceuf 
tomed to diftinétion, he knew how 
to feparate ideas apparently fimilar: 
and his long habit of confiderj 
every fubje& in its moft fimple an 
dirett point of view, prevented him 
from often falling into obfcurity, 
From fomé expreilions in the pres 
face to his late fermons, we have 
every reafon to conclude that Mr, 
Welley entertained a high opinion 
of his own talents for writing, fince 
he tells us, that ‘he could write a 
** floridly and as rhetorically as the 
“ admired Dr. Blair.” He valued 
himfelf alfo much on his {kill in 
logic, as may be gathered from the 
following well-known anecdote, 
When Junius appeared, Mr. Welley 
offered his fervices to admintftration, 
and propofed to anfwer him; add 
ing, cf will fhew the difference 
** between rhetoric and logic.” This 
propofition, as may well be fup- 
pofed, was not accepted ; and, ine 
deed, if it had been accepted, itis 
not very probable that Mr, Welley'’s 
fuccefs would have been more bril- 
liant than that of thofe who encoun: 
tered the elegant writer who affumed 
that fignature. Mr. Welfley, howe 
ever, upon the whole, was a labo- 
rious and an ufeful writer, “ His 
* works have done infinite good: 
“and though he will {carcely rank 
“in the firft clafs of Englifh a- 
“thors, his name will d to 
* pofterity with no fmall fhare of 
“ refpeétability and applaule, ‘If 
“ ufefulnefs be excellence; if public 
“ good is the chief objeét of atten- 
* tion in public charaéters ; 
“the greateft benefaftors to mai 
* kind are moft eftimable, Mr. 
* Wefley will long be rem 
* as one of the ‘belt of men, ‘as he 
** was for more than fift 
“ moft diligent and indefatigable’ 
In the latter part of his life, Mr 
Wefley enjoyed a confiderable bie 
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@health, vigour, and fpirits ; but 
within the three la{ft years the decay 
pfnature became very vifible in the 
ual extinétion of his memory, a 
ulty which he once poflefled in 

t perfettion, andina general di- 
minution of his attivity. His la- 
hours, however, fuflered very little 
interruption ; and when the fum- 
mons caine, it found him {till occu- 
ied in his Matter’s work. On 
Phurfday the 17th of February,1791, 
he preached at Lambeth, and on his 
return Htome, feemed much indif- 
fed, Next day he. preached at 
helfea with fome difficulty, and in 
the evening had a high degree of 
fever. On Saturday he read and 
wrote as ufual, dined at Iflington, 
and defired a friend to read to him 
from the fourth to the feventh chap- 
ter of Job, On Sunday, being in- 
capable of his ufual employment, 
he was obliged to keep his room ; 
but on Monday he found himfelf 
fomewhat better, and paid a vilit to 
afriend at Twickenham, On Tuef- 


day he —. at the City Road ; 


and on Wednefday, at Leatherhead, 
he delivered his laft fermon from 
this text, ** Seck ye the Lord while 
“he may be found ; call upon him 
“while he is near.’ On Thurf- 
day he paid a vilit to a family 
at Balaam, and returned thence ex- 
tremely ill, Eis friends were much 
firack with the manner in which he 
got out of his carriags; and their 
alarm was greatly cncreafed when 
he went ip fairs, and fat down in 
his chair. He ordered every one to 
leave the room, and defired that he 
tight not be interrupted for about 
half an hour. When that time had 
éxpired, fome mulled wine was 
brought to him, of which he drank 
alittle. In a few minutes he threw 
itup, and faid, ** J muff lic down.” 
Dr. Whitehead being fent for, as 
foon as he entered he faid, & Doétor, 
“they are more afraid than hurt.” 
Moft of this day he lay in bed, with 
a confiderable degree of fever and 
ftupor. On Saturday he was much 
Vor. VIII. 
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in the fame ftate; but on Sunday 
morning he feemed better, got up, 
and took a cup of tea 

On Monday the 28th, the phyfi- 
cian and his friends wifhing that an- 
other fhould be called in, he refufed, 
faying, ** Dr, Whitehead knows my 
* conftitution better tan any one; 
“I am perfeétly futisfied; and-will 
* not have anv one elfe.” In the 
aftérnoon he faid he would get up; 
and while his clothes were prepar- 
ing, he broke out in a manner 
which aftonifhed all around him, 
in finging— 


I'll praife my Maker while I’ve breathy 

And when my voice is loft in death, 
Praife fhall employ my nobler powers: 

My days of praife fhall ne’er be paft, 

While life, and thought, and being laft, 
Or immortality endures. 


Being afked whether he defired, 
in cafe of his remoyal, that any or 
all of the preachers fhould be con- 
vened, he anfwered, “ No, by no 
** means; lect all things remain as 
* concluded at the laft conference.’’ 
Soon after he was obierved to change 
for death, Hebroke out into prayer, 
and then began to fing; but his 
voice failing him, he gafped for 
breath, and faid, “* Now we have 
*‘ done ; Iet us all go.’’ He was 
then laid upon the bed, from which 
he rofe na more, 

Mott of the following night he 
feveral times attempted to repeat a 
plains which he had fung before, 
nut he could only get out, “ I’jl 
* praife, I'll praife.” On Wednef- 
day his end. drew near. His old 
friend, Mr. Bradford, who had at- 
tended him many years with the 
affettion of a fon, now prayed by 
him. The laft word he was heard 
to articulate was, ‘* Farcwel;” and 
a few minutes before ten, March 
the ed, 1791, he expired without a 
groan, while a great number of his 
friends were knecline around 

o 
bed. 

The principal traits of Mr. Wef- 
ley’s charaéter are thus delineated 


his 


by 
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by a genileman,* who with much 
candour and ingenuity has given 
the public a very fatisfaQory ac- 
count of this extraordinary man. 
“©The figure of Mr. Wefley was 
remarkable. His ftature was of the 
loweft; his habit of body in every 
period of life the reverfe of corpu- 
fent, and expreilive of ftri& tem- 
perance and continual ‘exercife ; 
and notwithftanding his {mall fize, 
his ftep was firm, and his appear- 
ance, till within a few years of his 
death, vigorous and mufcular.. His 
face, for an old man, was one of the 
fineft we have feen: a clear {mooth 
forehead, an aqualine nofe, an eye 
the brighteft and the moft piercing 
that can be conceived, and a frefh- 
nefs of complexion fearcely ever 
to be found at his years, and ex- 
prefive of the moft perfeét health, 
confpired to render him a vener- 
able and interefling figure. Few 
have feen him without being ftruck 
with his appearance; and many, 
who had been greatly prejudiced 
againft him, have been known to 
change their opinion the moment 
they were introduced into his pre- 
fence. In his countenance and de- 
meanour there was a cheerfulnefs 
mingled with gravity, a fprightli- 
nefs which was the natural refult of 
an unufual flow of fpirits, and was 
yet accompanied with every mark 
of the molt ferene tranquillity. 
His afpeét, particularly in profile, 
had a itrong charatter of acutenels 
and penetration. 

“In drefs he was a pattern of 
neatne{s and fimplicty. A narrow 
plaited ftock, a coat with a {mall 
upright collar, no buckles at his 
knees, no filk or velvet in any part 
of his apparel, and a head as white 
as fnow, gave an idea of fomething 
primitive and apoftolical ; while an 
air of neatnefs and cleanlinels was 
diffufed over his whole perian. 

‘* His rank asa preacher is pretty 
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generally underftood. His attitude 
in the pulpit was graceful and eafy: 
his a€tion calm and natural, yet 
pleafing and expreflive ;’ his voice 
not loud, but clear amd manly ; his 
ftyle neat, fimple, perfpicuous, and 
admirably adapted to the capacity 
of his hearers. 

** Many have reprefented him ag 
aman of flender capacity, but cer. 
tainly with gteat injuftiee. Of the 
futility of fuch reprefentations, his 
writings, particularly thofe which 
are controverfial, are a fufficient 
proof, ‘To this may be added, the 
office he filled with fuch diftin@ion 
at Oxford, and his great addrefs in 
the management of his pupils, As 
a fcholar, he was certainly refpett- 
able. He was well acquainted with 
the Latin and Greck claffics, and 
had a tolerable knowledge of the 
Hebrew, as well as of French, Ger- 
man, Spanifh, and Italian. He 
had ftudied Euclid during his refi- 
dence at college, and had attended 
with a good deal of affiduity the 
philofopnical le&tures. In_philo- 
fophy, however, he was a feeptic, 
He did not believe in any fyflem, 
He denied the calculations of the 
planetary diftances, and the plura- 
lity ef worlds. But his philolo- 
phical knowledge feems to have 
been rather general than profound ; 
and in his anfwers to an opponent, 
who attacked him in the paper 
on thele fubje&s, we difcover no 
deep refearch, no acutenefs; in a 
word, nothing that can incline us 
to fuppofe he had made himfelf 
mafter of the arguments for or 
againft the different fyftems which 
have been adduced by the various 
advocates, or that he had formed 
any new arguments of his own. 

* As a writer, he certainly pot 
feffed talents, both from nature and 
education, which had he compoled 
with care, could fcareely have failed 
to procure him a eonfiderable tt 

putation, 


* John Hampfon, A.B. author of Memoirs of the late Rev. John Wefley, A. Mig 
with a Review of his Writings, and a Hiltory of Methoditm, from its Commencement 
is 1729, tw the prefegt Time. 
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tion. But writing as he did; 
on the fpur of particular occafions, 
he often difmilied his pieces in a 
aude imperfect ftate, and defeftive 


inaccuracy and extent of informa- 


| tion; which, in the prefent ftate of 


knowledge, cannot be difpenfed 
with in candidates for literary fame. 

In the bloom of youth his tafte 
feems to have been more juft aad 
difcriminating than in his more ma- 
ture age: whence we conclude, that 
¢ither the company with whom he 
gonverfed, or the books which he 
chiefly read, aftcr his commencing 
itinerant, were not favourable to 

ance or refinement. We have 
fen nothing of his equal to the tranf- 
lations of Horace, which he wrote 
inhis youth. And it is remarkable, 


that his cffay on tafte, and his criti- 
tifms on Pope and Prior, publifhed 
in the Arminian Magazine, are je- 
june, trifling, and contradi¢tory. 
“In focial life Mr. Wefley was 
lively and converlible, and of ex- 
quifite companionable talents. 


He 
had been much accuftomed to fo- 
ciety, was well ac q iainted with the 
rules of good breeding, and, in ge- 
neral, perfettly attentive and polite : 
the abitra@tion of a {cholar did not 
appear in his behaviour, He {poke 
good deal in company; and as he 
had feen much of the world, and in 
the courfe of his travels through 
every corner of the nation, had ac: 
quired an infinite fund of anecdote 
and obfervation, he was not {paring 
in his communications; and the 
manner in which he related them, 
Was no inconfiderable addition to 
the entertainment they afforded. 

“ His manner in private life was 
the reverfe of cynical or forbidding. 
It was {prightly and pleafant to the 
lait degree, and prefenied a beautiful 
fontrait to the auftere deportment 
of many of his preachers and people, 
Who feem to have ranked laughter 
among mortal fins. It was impoffi- 
ble to be long in his company with- 
Out partaking in his hilarity. Nei- 
ther the infirmities of age, nor the 
approach of death, had any apparent 
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influenée on his manners. His 
cheerfulnefs continued to the laft; 
and was as con{picuous at fourfcore, 
as at one-and-twenty. 

«“ A remarkable feature in Mr, 
Wefley’s charaéter was his placa- 
bility. His temper was naturally 
warm and impetuous, Religion had 
in a great degree corretied this, 
though it was by no means eradi- 
cated, Generally, indeed, he pre- 
ferved an air of {edatenefs and tran- 
quillity, which formed a ftriking 
contrait to the livelinefs {fo confpi- 
cuous in all his aétions. Perfecu- 
tion from without he bore not only 
without anger, but without the leait 
apparent emotion: but it was not 
the cafe in contelts of another kind, 
Oppofition from his preachers, or 
people, he could never brook. His 
authority he held facred; and when 
that was called in qucflion, we have 
known him repeatedly tranfported 
into a high degree of indignation, 

“* The temperance of Mr. Wefley 
was extraordinary. In early life he 
feems to have carried it too far, 
Whether there were fome particular 
reafons in this cafe, as fome have 
fuppofed, from warmth of conttitu- 
tion, or from any other caufe, which 
might induce him to think it necef- 
fary, it were too much, without pro- 
per authority, to determine. How- 
ever this may be, he was for many 
years temperate toanexcefs. Even 
Dryden's parifh prieft did not ex- 
ceed him. He made “ almofta fin 
** of abftinence,”’ 

“ Perhaps the moft charitable man 
in England was Mr. Weiley. His 
liberality to the poor knew no 
bounds. He gave away not merely 
a certain patt of his income, but all 
that he had. His own neceflities 
provided for, he devoted all the reft 
to the neceffities of others. ‘Lhis is 
a good work, in which he engaged 
at avery early period. In the fe- 
venth volume of his fermons is an 
account of the charities of one of 
the frlt Methedifts. The name is 
not mentioned; but we fuppofe it to 
be {poken of himielf. *“* When he 

1s * had 
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* had thirty pounds a’year, he lived 
* upon twenty-eight, and gave awey 
“forty fhillings. The next yeer 
“ receiving fixty pounds, he ftill 
“ lived on twenty-eight, and gave 
** away two and thirty. The third 
** year he received ninety pounds, 
“and gave away fixty-two. The 
“ feurth year he received an hun- 
“ dred and twenty pounds, {till he 
* lived on twenty-eight, and’ gave 
“to the poor ninety-two.” In this 
ratio he proceeded during the rett 
of his life, perfuaded that, upon a 
moderate calculation, he gave away, 
in about fifty years, twenty or thirty 
thoufand pounds ; which almoft any 
other than himfelf would have taken 
care to put out to intere{t upon good 
fecurity. Had the money he gave 
away falleninto the hands of fome 
of his principal favourites, and were 
they to live as long as he did, the 
fum would certainly have accumu- 
lated to fixty or feventy thoufand 
pounds,” 

The temper of Mr. Wefley was as 
difinterefted; as far as related to mo- 
ney, as it was charitable. Every 
one knows the apoftrophes in which 
more than once he addrefied the 
public on this fubje€&t ; declaring, 
that his own hands fhould be his 
executors, that though he gaincd all 





he could by writing, and wafted not 
even fo much as a fheet of paper 
yet by giving all he could, he was 
e tettually preferved from laying up 
** treafures upon earth ;” and that if 


he died worth above ten pounds, in.’ 


dependent of his books, and the ay. 
rears of his fellowfhip, he would 
give the world leave to call him “ a 
‘thief anda robber.” In this, as 
all who knew him expetted, he has 
kept his word. His carriage and 
horfes, his cloaths. and a few trifles 
of that kind. are all, his books ex. 
cepted, that he has left. The value 
of the books may be eafily afcer. 
tained ; but their valuc ts of no fort 
of confequence, his relations deriy. 
ing no advantage from them, except 
arent charge of cighty-five tonite 
to be paid to his brother's widow 
during her life. Mr. Wefley has 
been accufed of fuperttition, and of 
entertaining too great a fondnefs for 
power. According to every appear- 
ance, both thefe charges are, in fome 
meafure, juft; but as the greateft 
and beft of mankind have had their 
failings, and as blemifhes like thefe 
cannot diminifh the luftre of the 
bright parts of this pious and bene: 
voient man’s charatter, it would be 
invidious and illibera}] to dwell upon 
them, 


Dr. HERSCHELL’s ACCOUNT of rue DISCOVERY or a SIXTH 
ano SEVENTH SATELLITE or tHe PLANF.T SATURN, 


WITH REMARKS ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF ITS RING, 


EXTRACTED FROM THE EIGHTIETH VOLUME OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
TRANSACTIONS. 


“WN a fhort poftfcript, added to 

my laft paper on Nebula, I 
announced the difcovery of a {ixth 
fatellite of Saturn, and mentioned, 
that I intended to communicate the 
particulars of its orbit and fituation 
to the members of the Royal Society 
at their next meeting. I have now 
the honour to prefent them, at the 
fame time, with an account of two 
fatcllites inftead, of one ; and have 
called them the fixth and feventh, 
though their jiruation in the Satur- 





nian fyftem entitles them, very pro: 
bably, to the firft and fecond place, 
This I have done to the end that in 
future we may not be liable to mif- 
take, in referring to former obferva- 
tions or tables. where the five known 
fatellites have been named according 
to the order they have hitherto been 
fuppoled to hold in the range of 
diltance from the planet. 

‘“¢ It may appear 1 markable, that 
thefe fatellites fhould have remained 
fo long unknown to us, when, -for 

a cen: 


























3 century and an half paft, the 
lanet to which they belong has been 
the objet of almolt every a{trono- 
met’s curiolity, on account of the 
fingular phanomena of its ring. But 
it will be feen prefently, from the 
fituation and fize of the {fatcllites, 
that we could hardly expe& to dif- 
cover thein till a telefcope of the di- 
menfions and aperture of my forty- 
feet reflector thould be conftructed ; 
and 1 need not obferve how much 
we members of this Society mutt feel 
ourfelves obliged to our Royal Va. 
tron. for his encouragement of the 
feiences, when we perceive that the 
difcovery of thefe fatellites is entirely 
owing to the liberal fupport where- 
by our mo!t benevolent king has en- 
abled his humble aftronomer'to com 
plete the arduous undertaking of 
con{tructing this in{trument, 

“The pianet Saturn is, perhaps, 
one of the moft engaging objetts 
that aftronomy offers to our view. 
As fuch it drew my attention fo 
early as the year 1774 ; when, onthe 
wth of March, with a 54-feet re 
flegtor, I faw its ring reduced to a 
very minute line, On the gad of 
April, in the fame year, 1 found the 

lanet as it were {tripped of its no- 
le ornament, and dreffed in the 
plain fimplicity of Mars. I pafs 
over the following year, in which, 
with a 7-feet refle¢ror, I faw the 
ring gradually open, till it came to 
the appearance exprefled in fg. 3. 
(Tab, 11.) the original of which was 
delineated from nature, onthe 2oth 
of June, 1788, by means of a very 
good 10-fect reflettor. 

“It fhould be noticed. that the 
black difk, or belt, upon the ring of 
Saturn is not in the middle of its 
breadth ; nor is the ring fubdivided 
by many fuch lines, as has been re- 
prefented in divers treatifes of aftro- 
nomy ; but that there is one fingle, 
dark, confiderably broad line, belt, 
or zone, upon the ring, which | 
have always permanently found in 
the place where my figure reprefents 
it. I give this, however, only as a 
view of the northern plane of the 
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ring, as the fituation of the planct 
has hitherto not afforded me any 
other. The fouthern one, which is 
lately come to be expoied to the fun, 
will fhoitly be opened fufficiently to 
enable me to give alfo the fituation 
of its belts, if it fhould have any. 

** From my obfervations it appears, 
that the zone on the northern plane 
of the ring is not. like the belts of 
Jupiter or thofe of Saturn, fubjeét 
to variations of colour and figure; 
but is mott probably owing to fome 
permanent con/{!ruction of the fur- 
face of the ring itfelf, That. how- 
ever, for inftance, this black belt 
cannot be the fhadow of a chain of 
mountains, may be gathered from 
its being vilible all round. on the 
ring; for at the ends of the anle 
there could be no fhades vifible, on 
account of the direétion of the fun’s 
illumination, which would be in the 
line of the chain : and the fame ar- 
gument will hold good «gaint fup- 
poled caverns or concavities. It is 
moreover pretty evident, that this 
dark zone 1s contained between two 
concentric circles, as all the phano- 
mena anfwer to the projettion of 
fuchazone, ‘Thus in hg. 14, which 
was taken the 11thof May, 1780, we 
may fee, that the zone is continued 
all round the ring, with a gradual 
decreafe of breadth towards the mid- 
cle. an{wering to the appearance of 
a norrow circular plane, projetted 
into an elliplis. 

* As tothe furmife, which might 
Occur to us, of a divifion of the ring, 
or rather of two rings, one about 
the other, with a dittance of open 
{pace between them. it does not ap« 
pear cligible to venture on fo artifi- 
cial a conftru€tion, by way of ex- 
plaining a phenomenon that does 
not abiolutely demand it. If one 
ring, of a breadth fo confiderable as 
that of Saturn, is jultly to be efteem- 
ed the mo{t wonderful. arch that, by 
the laws of gravity. can be held tos 
gether, how improbable muft it ap- 
pear to fuppofe it fubd:vided into 
narrow flips of rings. which. by this 
feparation will be deprived of a fufs 
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ficient depth, and thus lofe the only 
dimenfion. which can keep them 
from falling upon the planet? It is 
however true, that as yet we do not 
know of the rotation of the ring, 
which may be of fuch a proper ve- 
locity as greatly to aflift its ftrength; 
and that, in the fubdivifions, of 
courfe the different velocities for 
each divifion may be equally fup- 

oled to keep them up. If the 
eile plane fhould prove to be 
wery differently marked, it will at 
once remove every furmife of fuch a 
divition ; but if it fhould offer us 
the fame appearance of a dark zone, 
in the fame lituation, and of an equal 
breadth with the one 1 have obferved 
on the northern fide, 1 would ftill 
remark, that fince a moft efieétual 
way to verify the duplicity of the 
ring is within our reach, it will be 
the beit way to fufpend our judg- 
ment till that can be put to the trial, 
The method I allude to is an occul- 
tation of fome contiderable ftar by 
Saturn, when, if the ring be divided, 
it will be {cen between the openings, 
as well as between the ring and 
Saturn. 

* With regard to the nature of the 
ring, we may certainly affirm, that 
5t is no lefs folid and fubftantial than 
the planct itfelf, The fame reafons 
which prove to us the folidity of the 
one will be full as valid when ap- 

plied to the other. Thus we fee the 
en of the body of Saturn upon 
the ring, which is eclipfed towards 
the north, on the following fide, and 
about the middle, according to the 
oppolite fituation of the fun. In the 
fame manner we {fee the fhadow of 
the ring caft on the planet, where 
we find it on the equatorial part ; 
and May 238, 1780, I {aw it towards 
the fouth. If we deduce the quan- 
tity of matter, contained in the body, 
from the power whereby the {atellites 
are kept in their orbits, and the 
time of their revolution, it muft be 
azemembered, that the ring is in- 
cluded in the refult. It is alfo ina 
very particular manner evident, that 
the ring exerts a coniudcrable force 


upon thefe revolving bodies, finee 
we find them ftrongly affeétcd with 
many irregularities in their motions, 
which we cannot properly alcribe tp 
any other caufe than the quantity of 
matter contained in the ring; at leaf 
we Ought to allow it a proper fhare 
in the effeét, as we do not deny byt 
that the confiderable equatorial elé 
vation of Saturn, which I fhall efta 
blith hereafter, muft alfo join in it, 

* The light of the ring of Satur 
is generally brighter than that of the 
planet: for inftance, April 19, 1777, 
1 faw the fouthern part of the ring, 
which paifed before the body, very 
plainly brighter than the difk of Sa 
turn, on which it was projeéted; 
and on the 27th of the fame month, 
I found, that with a power of 4jo, 
my feven-feet reflector had hardly 
light enough for Saturn, when the 
ring was notwithf{tanding fufficient. 
ly bright. Again, the 11th of March, 
1786, I tried the powers of 229, 
332, and 449, fucceflively, and found 
the light of Saturn lefs intenfe than 
that of the ring; the colour of the 
body with the high powers turnin 
to a kind of yellow, while that : 
the ring ftill remained white. The 
fame refult happened on June 
1781, with the power 460. 

‘* ] come now to one of the mot 
remarkable properties in the com 
ftru€iion of the ring, which is is 
extreme thinnefs, ‘The fituationof 
Saturn, for fome months paft, ha 
been particularly favourable for a 
inveftigation of this circumflance; 
and my experiments have been f 
complete, a there can remain no 
doubt on this head. 

«‘When we were nearly in the 
plane of the ring, I have repeatedly 
feen the firft, the fecond, and the 
third fatellites, nay even the fixth 
and feventh, pafs before and behind 
the ring in fuch a manner that they 
ferved as excellent micrometers te 
eftimate its thicknefs by. It may 
be proper to mention a few inftanees, 
efpecially as they will ferve to folve 
fome phx nomena that have been t@ 
marked by other aitronomers, ay 
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out having been accounted for in 
any manner that could be admitted, 
confiftently with other known faéts, 
July 18, 1789, at 1g h. 41/ 9’, fide- 
real time, the firft fatellite feemed to 
hang upon the following arm, de- 
clining a little towards the north, 
and I {aw it gradually advance upon 
it towards the body of Saturn; but 
the ring was not fo thick as the lucid 
int. July 2g, atigh. 41/8", the 
bind fatcllite was a very little pre- 
ceding the ring; but the ring ap- 
eared to be lefs than half the thick- 
nels of the fatellite. July 27, at 20 
h, 15712”, the fecond fatellite was 
about the middle, upon the follow- 
ing arm of the ring, and towards the 
fouth; and the fixth fatellite on the 
farther end, towards the north; but 
the arm was thinner than either of 
them. Augult 29, at 22h, 12/25”, 
the third fatellite was upon the ring, 
near the end of the preceding atm ; 
and my remark at the time when I 
faw it was, that the arm feemed not 
to be the fourth, at leat not the 
third, part of the diameter of the 
fatellite, which, in the fituation it 
was, | took to be lefs than one fingle 
fecond in diameter, At the fame 
time I alfo faw the feventh fatellite, 
atalittle diftance following the third 
ia the fhape of a bead upon a thread 
projetting on both fides of the fame 
am: hence we are fure, that the 
am alfo appeared thinner than the 
feventh fatellite, which is confider- 
aly fmaller than the fixth, which 
again is a little lefs than the firft 
fuellite. Auguft 31, at 2oh, 48! 
20”, the preceding arm was loaded 
about the middle by the third fatel- 
lite, Oftober 15, at oh. 43/ 44% I 
faw the fixth fatellite, without ob. 
fruftion, about the middle of the 
ens arm, though the ring was 
uit barely vifible with my forty-feet 
refleftor, even while the planet was 
in the meridian ; however, we were 
then a little inclined to the ‘plane of 
the ring, and the third fatellite, 
When it came near its conjunétion 
with the firft, was fo fituated that it 
wult have partly covered the fir a 
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few minutes after the time I lof it 
behind my houfe. In all thefe ob- 
fervations the ring did not in the 
leaft interfere with my view of the 
fatellites, Oober 16, I followed 
the {ixth and feventh fatellites up to 
the very difk of the planet; and the 
ting, which was extremely faint, 
oppoled no manner of obftruttion to 
my fecing them gradually approach 
the difk, where the feventh vanifhed 
at 21 h, 46’ 44”, and the fixth at 22 
h. 36’ 44”. 

“ [ might bring many other in- 
flances, if the above were not quite 
fufficient for the purpole. ‘There 
is, however, fome confiderable fulpi- 
cion, that, by a refraGion through 
fome very rare atmofphere on the 
two planes of the ring, the fatellites 
might be lifted up and depretled, fo 
as to become vilible on both fides of 
the ring, even though the rine 
fhould be equal in thicknefs to the 
diameter of the fmalleft fatellite, 
which may amount to 1000 miles, 
As for the argument of its incredi- 
ble thinnefs, which fome aftrone- 
mers have brought from the hert 
time of its being invifible, when the 
earth paffes through its plane, we 
cannot fet much value upon them; 
for they muft have fuppofed the edg= 
of the ring, as they have alfo repre- 
fented it in their figures. to be fquate: 
but there is the greateft seni to 


— it cither {pherical or {phe. 
roidical, in which cafe evidently the 
ring cannot difappear for any long 


time. Navy, I may venture to fay, 
that the ring cannot poilibly difap- 
pear on account of its thinnefs; fince, 
cither from the edge or the fides, 
even if it were fquare on the cor- 
ners, it muft always expofe to our 
fight fome part which is illuminated 
by the rays of the fun: and that 
this is plainly the cafe, we may con- 
clude from its being vifible in my 
telefcopes during the time when 
others of lefs light had loft it, and 
when evidently we were turned to- 
wards the unenlightened fide, fo that 
we muft either fee the rounding part 
of the enlightened cdge, or elle the 

: reflec- 








refleftion of the light of Saturn upon 
the fide of the darkened ring, as we 
fee tle refleéted light of the carth on 
the dark part of the new moon, I 
will, however, not decide, which of 
the two may be the cafe; efpecially 
as there are other very {trong reafons 
to induce us to think, that the edge 
of the ring is of {uch a nature as not 
to reflect much light. 

* I-cannot leave this fubje& with- 
out mentioning both my own former 
furmifes, and thofe of feveral other 
aitronomers, of a fuppofed rough- 
nefs in the furface of the ring, or 
inequality in the planes and inclina- 
tions -of its flat fides, They arole 
from {feeing luminous parts on its 
extent, which were fuppofed to be 
projecting points, like the moon’s 
«mountains; or from feeing one arm 
brighter or longer than another; or 
even from {ceing one arm when the 
‘other was invifible, I was, in the 
beginning of this feafon, inclined to 
the fame opinion, till one of thele 
fuppofed luminous points was kind 
enough to venture off the edge of 
the ring, and appeared in the fhape 
of a fatellite. Now, as 1 had col- 
le€ted every inequality of this fort, 
it was ealy enough for me after- 
wards to calculate all fuch furmifes 
by the known periodical time of the 
firlt, fecond, third, fixth, and feventh 
fatellites; and I have always found 
that fuch appearances were owing 
to fome of thefe fatellites which were 
cither before or behind the ring. 
"The 2zoth of O&ober, for in{tance, at 
22h. 35/46”, I iaw four of Saturn’s 
fatellites all in one row, and at almoft 
an equal diltance from each other, 
on the following fide; and yet the 
. firft fatellite, which was the fartheft 
of them all, was only about half- 
way towards its greate{t elongation 
fiom the body of Saturn, How 


ealily, with an inferior telefcope, 
this might have been taken for one 
of the arms of Saturn, I leave thofe 
to guefs who know what a degree 
of accuracy it muft require to dil- 
tinguifh objects that are fo minute, 
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and at the fame time fo faint, on ace 
count of their ncarnefs to the difk 
of the planet. Upon the whole, 
therefore, 1 cannot fay, that I had 
any One inftanee that could induce 
me to believe the ring was not of an 
uniform thick nefs; that is, equally 
thick at equal diftances from the 
center, and of an equal diameter 
throughout the whole of its conftruc. 
tion. The idea of protubcrarit points 
upon the ring of Saturn, indeed, is 
of itfelf fufficient to render the opis 
nion of their exiftence inadmiffible, 
when we contider the enormous fize 
fuch points ought to be of, for us to 
{ce them at the diftance we are from 
the planet, 

‘* From thefe fuppofed luminous 
ports I am, by imperceptible fteps, 
orought to, the difcovery of two 
fatcllites of Saturn, which had ef- 
caped unnoticed, on account of their 
litle diftance from the planet, and 
jaintnefs ; which lattcr is partly to 
be alcribed to their {malluefs, and 
partly to being fo near the light of 
the ring and difk of Saturn, Strong 
fufpicions of the exiftence of a fixth 
fatellite I have long entertained; 
and, if 1 had been more at leifure 
two years ago, when the difcovery 
of the two Georgian fatellites took 
me as it were oft the fcent, I fhould 
certainly have been able to announce 
its exiftence -as carly as the 1gth of 
Auguft, 1787, when, at 22h, 18! 
56”, I faw, and marked it downas 
being probably, a fixth fatellite, 
which was then about 12 degrees 
paft its greateft preceding elongation. 
But, as I obferved before, not having 
time to give my thoughts to the 
fubjc&, I referved a full inveftiga- 
tion of the number of fatellites, and 
the nature of the ring of Saturn, for 
a future opportunity. Befides, not 
having any tables of the fatellites, I 
could not confidently fay, whether 
the fifth fatellite was not one of the 
five which I perceived in motion 
that night, though afterwards 
found, that the real fifth had alfo 
been in view, and was marked down 
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#.a ftar, by the letter 4,. ih a figure 
I delineated of Saturn and its fatel- 
lites that evening. 

, “In the year 1788 — little 
could be done towards a difcovery, 
as my twenty-feet {fpeculum was fo 
much tarnifhed by zenith fweeps, in 
which it had becn more than ufually 
expofed to falling dews, that I could 
hardly fee the Georgian fatellites, 
In hopes of great fuccefs with my 
forty-feet {peculum, I deferred the 
attack upon Saturn till that fhould 
be finifhed ; and having taken an 
carly opportunity of directing it to 
Saturn, the very firft moment | faw 
the planet, which was the 28th of 
laft Auguft, I was prefented with a 
view of fix of its fatellites, in fuch a 
fituation, and fo bright, as rendered 
it impoffible to miftake them, or not 
to fee them. ‘The retrograde mo- 
tion of Saturn amounted to nearly 
4% minutes per day, which made it 
very eafv to afcertain whether the 
fiars I took to be fatellites really were 
fo; and, in about two hours and 
an half, I had the pleafure of find- 
ing, that the ‘planet had vifibly 
carried them all away from their 
places. I continued my obfervations 
conftantly, whenever the weather 
would permit; and the great light 
of the forty-feet {peculum was now 
of fo much ufe, that I alfo, on the 
17th of September, deteéted the fe- 
venth fatellite, when it was at its 
greatelt preceding elongation. 

“ As foon as | had obfervations 
enough to make tables of the motion 
of thefe new fatellites, I ealculated 
their place backwards, and foon 
found that many fufpicions of thefe 
fatellites, in the fhape of protuberant 
points on the arms, were confirmed 
and ferved to corrett the tables, fo 
a to render them more perfeét. 
Fig, 6, reprefents the feven fatellites 
of Saturn, as they were fituated 
Oétober 18. at 2h. 22/45” The 
fmall ftar s ferved to fhew the mo- 
tion of the planct in a ftriking man- 
ner; as, in about 94 hours after the 
above-mentioned time, the whole 
Saturnian fyiem was completely 
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moved away, fo as to leave the’ ftar s 
as much following the fecond and 
firft fatellites, which then were in 
conjunétion, as it now was before 
the fecond. 

. * By comparing together many 
obfervations of the fixth fatellite, I 
find, that it completes a fidereak re- 
volution about Saturn in one day; 
8 hours. 53’ 9”. And if we fuppofe 
with M. de la Lande, that the 
fourth is the mean diftance of 3/ 
from the centre of Saturn, and 

erforms one revolution in 15d. 22 
fe 34/38”, we find the diftance of 
the fixth, by Kepler’s law, to be 357, 
058. Its light is confiderably ftrong; 
but not equal to that of the firft fa- 
tellite; for, on the 2oth of Oéober; 
at igh. 56746”, when thefe: two 
fatellites were placed as in the firft, 
notwithftanding it was nearer the 
— than the fixth, was ftill vili= 
aly brighter than the latter) It 
would, however, be worth while to 
try whether a good achromatic tele. 
{cope, of a large aperture, might 
not poflibly fhew it at the time of its 
greateft diftance from the planet, 
and when no other fatellite is near; 
that is. provided it will fhew the 
other five fatellites with great eafe, 
as otherwife there will be no reafon 
to expeét it fhould fhew the fixth. 

‘* In the period of this fatellite I 
have employed the obfervation of 
the 19th of Auguft, 1787, as from 
other calculations, it feems the revo- 
lution is determined near enough to 
reach back fo far. 

‘* The moft diftant obfervations of 
the feventh fatellite, being compared 
together, fhew, that it makes-one 
fidereal revolution in 22 hours, 40 
minutes, and 46 feconds: and, by 
the fame data which ferved to afcer-' 
tain the dimenfion of the orbit of the 
fixth, we have the diftance of ‘the 
feventh, from the centre of Saturn, 
no more than 27/366. It is incom- 
parably {maller than the fixth, and, 
even in my forty-feet reflettor,' ap- 
pears no bigger than a vety {mall 
lucid point. 1 fee it, however, alfo 
very Well in the twenty-feef reflec- 
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tor; to which the exquifite figure of 

the {peculum not a little contributes. 

Tt mult neverthclefs be remembcred, 

that a fatellite once difeovered is 

much eafier to be feen, than it was 

before we' were acquainted with its 
lace. 

‘¢The revolution of this fatellite 
ts not nearly fo well afcertamed as 
thatof the former. ‘lhe difficulty 
of +having a number of obfervations 
is uncommonly great ; for, on ac- 
count of the fmallnefs of its orbit, 
the fatellive lies generally before and 
behind the planct and its ring, or at 
leat fo near them that, except in 
very fine weather, it cannot eafily be 
feen well enough to take its place 
with aceuracy. On the other hand, 
the. greateft clongations allow fo 
minch. latitude for miftaking. its true 
fitiration, that it will require a con- 
fiderable time to divide the crrors 
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that muft arife from imperfeét eft. 
mations. 

“ The orbits of thefe two fatellites, 
as appears from many obfervations 
of them, are exa€tly in the plane of 
the ring, or at lea{t deviate’ fo little 
from it, that the difference cannot 
be perceived. It is true, there is a 
polfibility that the line of theirnodes 
may in, or near, the pyrefent 
greateft clongation, in which caf 
the orbits may have fome fmall in. 
clination ; but as I have repeated} 
feen them run along the very mi 
nute arms of the ring, even then the 
deviation cannot amount to more 
than perhaps one or two degrees; if, 
on the contrary, the nodes fhould be 
fituated near the conjunétion, this 

uantity would be fo confiderable 
that it could not have efeaped my 
obfervation,”’ 
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THEN /AZUS,* on the contra: 

ry, laughed at thole tiat mixt 

roles in the crown of papyrus, and 
he fays it is as ridiculous as mixing 
rof{es with acrown of garlic. ‘The 
reaion, however, he gives, does not 
hold, for papyrus, itfelf {mells no 
more of mud, as he fuppoles, than a 
rofe-bufh ; nay, the, flower of the 
apyrus has fomething agreeable in 
itsimell, though not fo much fo as 
roles... If he had faid that the head 
of the papyrus refembled withered 
grals or hay, and made a bad con- 
trait with the richuefs. and beauty 
af the rofe, he had faid well, But 
notwithitanding what. Pliny has 
whiten, the head of, the papyrus 
was. cmployed, not only to make 
crowns for ftatues of the gods, but 
aiio to make cables for fhips. We 
ace told that Antigonus made ufc of 


* Athen. lib. 15. 


nothing elfe for ropes and cables te 
his flects, before the ufe of {partum 
or bent-grais, was known, which, 
though very little better, {till ferves 
that purpole in {mall fhips onthe 
coaft of Provence to this day. The 
top of the papyrus was likewile 
ufed for fewing and caulking the 
velfels, by forcing it into the feams, 
apd afterwards covering it with 
pitch. 

Pliny + tells us, that. the whole 
a together was ufed for making 
woats, a piece of the acacia-tree be 
ing put in the bottem to ferye as the 
keel, to which plants were joined, 
being firft fewed together, ane 
thered up at flem and fiern, andt 
ends of the plant tied fait ther, 
* Conieritur bibula Memphitiseymba 
papyro;’”’ and this is the only 
they fill have in Abyflinia, which 

they 
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call Tancoa, and from the ufe 
of thefe it is that Ifaiah deferibes the 
gations, probably the Egyptians, 
ypon whom the vengeance of God 
was {peedily to fall. I imagine alfo 
that the junks of the Red Sea, faid 
to be of Icather, were firft built 
with papyrus, and covered with 
fkins. In thefe the Homerites traf- 
ficked with their friends the Sa- 
beans acrofs the mouth of the Red 
Sea, but they can never perfuade 
me, however generally and confi. 
dently it has been afferted, that 
yeflels of this kind could have lived 
an hour upon the Indian ocean, 

The bottom, root, or woody part 
of this plant, was likewife of feveral 
ules before it turned abfolutely hard ; 
itwas chewed in the manner of 
liquorice, having a confiderable 
quantity of {weet juice in it. This 
we learn from Dioicorides ; it was, 
I fuppoie, chewed, and the {weet- 
nefs fucked out in the fame manner 
as is done with fugarecane. . This 
is ftill praf&tifed in Abyflinia, where 
they likewife chew the root of the 
Indian corn, and of every kind of 
cyperus; and Herodotus tells us, 
that about a cubit of the lower part 
ofthe ftalk was cut off and roalted 
over the fire, and eaten. 

From the {carcity of wood, which 
was very great in Egypt for the rea- 
fons I have already mentioned, this 
lower part was likewile ufed in 
making cups, moulds, and other 
necelary utenfils; we need not 
doubt too, one ule of the woody 
part of this plant was to ferve for 
what we call boards or covers for 
binding the leaves, which were 
made of the bark; we know that 
this was anciently one ufe of it, 
both from Alczus and Anacreon, 

In a large and very perfect ma- 
nufcript in my poffeffion, which was 
dug up at Thebes, the boards are of 
papyrus root, covered firft with the 
evarfer picces of the paper, and 
then with leather, in the fame man- 
@erasit would be done now. Itis 
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a book one would call a fmall fo- 
lio, rather than by any other nime, 
and I apprehend that the fhape of 
the book where papyrus is employ- 
ed was always of the fame form 
with thofe of the moderns, The 
letters are ftrong, deep, black, and 
apparently written with a.reed, as 
is practifed by the Egyptians and 
Abyflinians ftill, It is written on 
both fides, fo never could be rolled 
up as parchment was, nor would 
the brittlenefs of the materials when 
dry, fupport any fuch frequent un- 
rolling. This probably arifes from 
their having firft written upon pa- 

yrus, after the ufe of ftone was 
aid afide, and only adopted {kins 
upon their embracing the Jewifh 
religion. The Ethiopians, indeed, 
write upon parchment, yet ufe the 
fame form of books as we do. The 
outer boards are made of wood, and 
covered with leather. It was the 
law only they fay they were in ufe 
to preferve in one long roll of 
parchment, upon the forefide of 
which it was written; it being in- 
decent and improper to write any 
part of it on the back, or a lefs ho- 
nourable place of the fkin: and 
fuch was the roll we have juft men- 
tioned as prefented to Ptolemy, 
where fuch pains were taken in 
Joining the feveral ikins together, 
for this very reafon. 

The manner paper was made has 
been controverted ; but whoever 
will read Piiny* attentively, cannot, 
as I imagine, be long in doubt. The 
thick part of the ftalk being cut in 
half, the pellicle between the pith 
and the bark, or perhaps the two 
pellicles, wers f{tript off, and divid- 
ed by an iron inftrument, which 
probably was fharp-pointed. but did 
not cut at the edges. This was 
f{quared at the fides fo as to be like 
a ribband, then laid upon a fmooth 
table or dreffer, after Reina cut into 
the length that it was required the 
leaf fhould.be, Thefe. itripes, or 
ribbands of papyrus, were lapped 

Ze over 


* Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. xiii, cap. 12. 
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over each other by a very thin bor- 
ders: and then pieces of the fame 
kind» were laid tranfverfely, the 
length: of thele anfwering to the 
breadth of the firft. The book 
which I have is eleven inches and 
a half long, and feven inches broad, 
and there is not one leaf in it that 
has a ribband of papyrus of two 
inches and a half broad, from which 
I imagine the fize of this plant, for- 
merly being fifteen feet long, was 
pretty mear the truth. No fuch 
plant, however, appears now; I 
do not remember to have ever feen 
one more than ten feet high. This 
is probably owing to their being al- 
lowed to grow wild, and too thick 
together, without being weeded ; we 
know from Herodotus,* that the 
Egyptians cut theirs down yearly as 
they did their harveft. 

Thefe ribbands, or ftripes of pa- 

yrus, have twelve different names 
in Pliny,t which is to be copious 
with a vengeance. They are, phi- 
lura, ramentum, fcheda, cutis, pla- 
gula, corium, tania, fubtegmen, fta- 
tumen, pagina, tabula, and papyrus. 
After thefe, by whatever name you 
call them, were arranged at right 
angles to each other, a weight was 
placed upon them while moiff, which 
comprefied them, and fo they were 
fuffered to dry in the fun. 

It was fuppofed that the water of 
the Nilet had a gummy quality ne- 
cefflary to glue thefe ftripes toge- 
ther. This we may be affured is 
without foundation, no fuch quality 
being found in the water of the 
Nile. On the contrary, I found it 
of all others the moft improper, till 
it had fettled, and was abfolutely 
divefted of .all the earth gathered in 
its turbid ftate.. I made feveral 
pieces of this paper, both in Abyf- 


* Herodot. lib. xi. 


+ Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. xiii. cap. 32. 
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finia and Egypt, and it appears to 
me, that the fugar or {weetnefs with 
which the whole juice of this plant 
is impregnated, 1s the matter that 
caules the adhefion of thefe ftripes 
together, and ‘that the ufe-of the 
water is no ymore than to diffolvé 
this, and put it perfettly and equally 
in fufion. ; 

There feemed to be an advantage 
in putting the infide of the pellicle 
in the fituation that it was before 
divided, that is, the interior parts 
face to face, one long-ways, eM pes 
crofs-ways, after which a thin 
board of the cover of a book was 
laid firft over it, and a heap of 
{tones piled upon it. I do nét 
think it fucceeded with boiled wa- 
ter, and it was alway: coarfe and 
gritty with the water of ‘the Nile, 
Some pieces were excellent, made 
with water that had fertled, that is, 
in the ftate in which we drink it; 
but even the beft of it was always 
thick and heavy, drying very foon, 
then turning firm and rigid, and 
never white; nor did I ever find 
one piece that would bear the 
ftrokes of a mallet,§ but in its 
greenelt {tate the blow fhivered and 
divided the fibres length-ways ; not 
did I fee the marks of any ftroke 
of a hammer cr mallet in the book 
in my cultody, which is certainly 
on Saitic or Hieratic paper. © I’ap 
prehend by a paffage in Pliny, | that 
the mallet was ufed only when arti- 
ficial glue or gum was'made ule of, 
which muft have been as often @ 
they let'thefe {tripes of the ribband 
or pellicle ‘dry before ‘ arranging 
them. : 

Pliny fays, the books of Numa 
were 830 years old when they were 
found, and he wonders, from the 
brittlenefs of the infide of the paper, 
e * . tt 


t Plin, lib. xiii. cap. 12 


§ Sir Jofeph Banks fhewed me a flip of paper which :he got from an Italian gentle 
man, made, if I remember, of a cyperus found in the river or lake of Thrafymene, 1 
do not recollect the proceis, but the paper itfélf was infinitcly fuperior to any I had 
fecn attempted, and feemed to poffefs a great portion of ficxibility, and was more likely 
to anfwer the purpofes of paper than even the old Egyptian, if it had been drefied up 


and finiihed. 
ij Plin. Nat. Hist. lib, xiii, cap. 13. 


< Plin. lib. xiii. cap. 13. 
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ft could have lafted fo long, The 
manufcript in my poffeffion, which 
Was dug up at Thebes, I conjeéture 
jsnear three times the age that Pliny 
mentions; and, though it is cer- 
lainly fragil, has fubflance and pre- 
fervation of letter cnough, with 
good care, to laft as much longer, 
and be legible. 

If the Saitic paper was, as we 
jmaginé, the firft invented, it fhould 
follow, contrary to what Ifidore 
advances, that it was not firft in- 
vented in Memphis, but in Upper 
Egypt in Scide, whofe language and 
writing obtained in the earlieft age, 
though Lucan feems to think with 
Tfidore, 

Nondum flumineas Memphis contexcre biblos 
‘Noverat. 


' [ Lucan, lib. iii. 

After the hieroglyphics were loft, 
pethaps fome time before, we know 
nothing the Egyptians adopted fo 
generally as paper, and there were 
probably * religious reafons that 
impeded in thofe early days the 


people from falling upon the moft 


matural, the fkins of beafts. How- 
ever this be, it is certain under the 
eayptians, naturally averfe to no- 
Velty and improvement, paper ar- 
fived to no great perfeétion till 
takeh in hand by the Romans. 
The Charta Claudia was thirteen 
inches wide, the Hieratica, or Sai- 
taca, eleven, and ‘futh is the length 
vf the leaf of my book in the Saitic 
diale&t, that is; the old Coptic, or 
Egyptian of Upper Egypt. * I have 
no idea what the’ Emporetic’ paper 
was, whith obtained ‘that degree’of 
coarfénefs and toughnefs, as to 
ferve for fhopkeepers ufes to tie up 
goods, unlefs it-was like our brown 
paper employed to the fame pur- 

cs. ~ 

If the date of the invention of 
this ufeful art of making paper is 
doubtful, the time when it was loft, 
or fuperfeded by one more conve- 
Mient, is as uncertain.’ ‘Euftathius 
fays it was difufed in his time in the 


* Scruples about cleannefs, 
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1170. Mabillon endeavours to 
prove it exifted in the gth, and 
even that there exilted fome Popifh 
bulls wrote upon it as late as the 
11th century. He gives, as in- 
ftances, a part of St. Mark’s gofpel 
preferved at Venice as being uporr 
papyrus, and the fragment of Jo- 
ephus at Milan to be cotton paper 
while Maffei proves this to be jut 
the reverfe, that of St. Mark being 
cotton, and the other indifputably 
he thinks to be Egyptian papyrus, 
fo that Mabillon’s authority as to 
the bulls of the pope may be fairly 
queftioned. 

The feveral times I have been at 
thefe places mentioned, I have ne- 
ver fucceeded in feeing any of thefe 
pieces that of St. Mark at Venice 

was aflured had been recognized 
to be cotton paper ; it was rendered 
not legible by the warm faliva of 
zealots kifling it from devotion, 
which I can eafily comprehend muft 
contain a very corrofive quality, 
and the Venetians now refufe to 
fhew it more. I have feen two de- 
tached leaves of papyrus, but do 
not believe there 1s another book 
exifting at the prefent time but that 
in my poffeflion, which is very per- 
fet. I gave Dr. Woide leave to 
tranflate it at Lord North’s defire; 
it is a gnoftic book, full of their 
dreams. 

The general figure of this plant 
Pliny has rightly faid to relemble a 
Thyrfus ; the head is compofed of 
a numbec of {mall grafly filaments, 
each about a foot long. About the 
middle, each of thefe filaments parts 
into four, and in the point, or par- 
tition, are four branches of flowers ; 
the head of this is not unlike an 
ear of wheat in form, but which in 
fa&t is but a chaffy, filky, foft hufk, 
Thefe heads, or flowers, grow upon 
the ftalk alternately, and are not 
oppolite to, or on the fame line with 
each other at the bottom. 

Pliny + fays it has no feed; but 
this we may be affured is an ab- 

furdity, 


+ Plin. lib. xiii. ut. fup. 
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furdity.. The form of the flower 
fufficiently indicates that it was 
made to refolve itfelf into the co- 
vering of one, which is certainly 
very {mall, and by its exalted fitu- 
ation, and thicknefs of the head of 
the flower, feems to have needed 
the extraordinary covering it has 
had to proteé& it from the violent 
hold the wind muft have had upon 
it. For the fame reafon, the bottom 
of the filaments compofing the head 
are fheathed in four concave leaves, 
which keep them clofe together, and 
prevent injury from the wind get- 
ting in between them. 

The flalk is of a vivid green, 
thickeft at the bottom, and tapering 
up to the top;* it is of a triangular 
form, In the Jordan, the fingle 
fide, or apex of the triangle, flood 
oppofed to the ftream as the cut- 
water of a boat or fhip, or the fharp 
angle of a buttrefs of a bridge, by 
which the prefflure of the {tream 
upon the ftalk would be greatly di- 
minifhed. I do not precifely re- 
member how it: ftood in the lakes in 
Ethiopia and Egypt, and only have 
this remark in the notes I made at 
the Jordan. 

This conftru&tion of the ftalk of 
the papyrus feems to reproach Anrif- 
totle with want of obfervation. He 
fays that no plant had either trian- 
gular or quadrangular flalks. Here 
we fee an in{tance of the contrary 
in the papyrus, whofe ftalk is cer- 
tainly and univerfally triangular ; 
and we learn from Diofcorides that 
niany more have quadrangular ftalks, 
or ilems of four angles. 

‘ Jt has but one root, which is large 
and ftrong,t Pliny fays, as thick as 
a man’s arm: fo it was, probably, 
when the plant was fftcen feet high, 


* Plin. lib. xiii. cap. 31. 
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but it is now diminifhed in propor; 
tion, the whole length of the ftalk, 
comprehending the head, being a 
little above ten, but the root is Rin 
hard and folid near the heart, ang 
works with the turning loom toler, 
ably well, as it did formerly when 
they made cups of it, In the mide 
dle of this long root arifes the flalk 
at right angles, fo when inverted it 
has the figure of a T, and on each 
fide of the large root there are 
fmaller elaftic ones, which are of a 
dirc&lion perpendicular to it, and 
which, like the ftrings of a tent, 
fteady it and fix it tothe earth at the 
bottom. About two feet, or little 
more, of the lower part of the flalk 
is cloathed with long, hollow, fword. 
fhaped leaves, which cover each 
other like {cales, and fortify the foot 
of the plant. They are of a dufky 
brown, or yellow colour. | fup- 
pofe the ftalk was cut off below, a 
about where thefe leaves end, 

The head of the papyrus is not 
upright, but is inclined, as from its 
fize it always muft be in hot coun- 
tries, in which alone it grows, Ia 
all fuch climates, there is fome par+ 
ticular wind that reigns longer Rs 
others, and this being always the 
moft violent, as well as the mof 
confiant, gives to heavy - headed 
trees, or plants, an inclination cone 
trary to that from which it blows. 

This plant is called el Berdi in 
Egypt, which fignifies nothing in 
Arabic, and I fuppofe is old Egyp- 
tian, I have been told by a learned 
gentleman, t that in Syria it is known 
by the name of Babeer, which ap» 
proaches more to the found of pa 
pyrus, and paper ; this I never heard 
myfelf, but leave it entirely upon 


his authority. TAtE 
S 


+ Ibid. id, 


t Mr. Adamfon, interpreter to the French faétory of Seide, a man of great ment 
and knowledge in natural hifforv, brother to the naturalift of that name, who has wrote 
the voyage to Senegal, and particularly an account of the fhells of thofe feas, full of 


barbarous words, and liberal ideas. 
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STATE or LEARNING 1s ENGLAND art tue TIME or 
ig HENRY II, 


FROM MR. BERINGTON’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY Lis! 


Am come to the learning of the 
eriod,—It will be recolleé&ted 
from William of Malmfbury, how 
low was the {tate of literature at the 
Norman acceflion. We mutft there- 
fore now look for the dawn of {ci- 
ence, however languid and uncer- 
tain its firft rays may feem. Such 
isthe relation in the general order 
of things, and fuch the mental 
progrefs, that the whole fyftem to- 
ether moves, rifes, declines, and 
fills. We have {een what, in vari- 
ous lines, the improvements were. 
Learning would keep pace with 
them; for there were fimilar caufes 
tourge on its progrefs. 
_As glory can be obtained from 
letters, and therefore by enconrag- 
ing the profeffors of them, it was 
natural that our Norman kings, 
when thir eftablifhment was fecur- 
ed, and the ambition of conquett 
was allayed, fhould dire& their at- 
tention to lefs tumyltuary purfuits. 
The conqueror had been well edu- 
cated, and he foon became the mu- 
nificent patrea of learned men, 
They crouded to his court, and 
diffuled around it a {pirit of literary 
improvement, which would {pread, 
inundulating circles, tothe nearer 
and more diftant caftles of the 
barons, His fon Henry, furnamed 
Beauclerk, was himfelf a {cholar. 
And Henry Plantagenet, as we 
have feen, {pent his leifure hours in 
teading, or in difcuiing literary 
quetions in a circle of learned 
men, The example of kings is a 
prerfal incentive ; it roufes emu- 
ation, and opens the eye to favour 
and preferment; and where they can 
reward, intereft will give a {pur to 
purfuits, 

The intercourfe alfo which 
England maintained with the con- 
tinent, opened a channel through 
which the learning of diftant pro- 


vinces. and of remote kingdoms,but_ 


efpecially of Rome, flowed in; We 


frequented the fchools of other 
rips 2 agen p thofe of Bo- 
logna and Paris; and we numbered 
among our bifhops and leading 
clergy, fuch as Robert de Melun, 
Stephen Langton, and many others, 
men who had been eminent pro- 
felfors there. But the increafe of 
monatteries, in this period, was the 
principal caufe of the increafle of 
knowledge. They added to the 
number of teachers and ftudents; 
and multiplied the inducements to 
purfue, and the opportunities to ace 
quire knowledge, by making books 
more common and more attainable 
than they had been. Every convent 
was a {chool, wherein the feveral 
parts of {cience were taught: every 
convent had a library, rhs monks 
werc employed in tranferibing books; 
and the government of every con- 
vent, to which a confiderable degree 
of power and dignity was annexed, 
was often beftowed on men, whom 
peculiar endowments recommended 
to the office. But there is an obliga- 
tion duc to them, which no time 
can cancel,. They preferved the 
valuable remains of Grecian and 
Roman literature, without which, 
who can fay, that Europe, at this 
day, would not have been involved 
in. the fhades of barbarifm ? 
Notwithiftanding thefe induce- 
ments, the progrefs in fcience was 
flow ; it was confined, in a great 
meafure, to the monks and clergy, 
while the barons and the laity, in- 
gaged in other purfuits, left the path 
of literature almoft exclufively open 
to them; the fubjefts of enquiry 
were ill-feleéted ; the modes of edu- 
cation were not calculated to dif 
fufe improvement : and the general 
tafte was bad. It is lefs dificult to 
implant on a new people the feeds 
of genuine {cience which fhall frac- 
tify, than to reform what has been 
vitiated, 
What was the ftate of learning 
in 
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In this country may be_ applied, 
with little variation, to others. For 
now, by the intercourfe I have 
mentioned, which exchanged and 
communicated what before might be 
deemed peculiar to each, in the arts 
or {ciences, an uniformity prevailed, 
and almoft a common meafure of 
improvement. So, to judge from 
the literary produ€tions of the period, 
we muft pronounce, wherein can be 
difcovered no fuperior excellence of 
nation over nation, than what occurs 
in comparing the feveral eompofi- 
tions of the fame people. Thcy all 
wrote in the fame language, which 
was Latin ; and all drew from the 
fame fources, from the ancients 
fervilely imitated, from the fuggef- 
tions of a weak fuperftition, from 
receivedo iniohs Which no critieitn 
had difeutted, and from nature nei- 
ther ftudied nor underftood. 

The parts of learning, which 
England and other countries culti- 
vated,were grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
metaphyfics, phyfics, ethics, fcho- 
laftic divinity, the canon law, the 
civil law, the common law, arith- 
metic, geometry, aftronomy, aftro- 
logy, ane medicine. 

As already, in another work, I 
have freated this fubje€&t, and fome 
of the branches were fo imperfe€ly 
underftood as to merit no attention, 
I fhall’ conceive myfelf difpenfed 
from the difcuffion of each feparate 
article. 

The ftudy of grammar f{eems to 
have been almoft exclufively con- 
fined to the Latin tongue, which 
was the language of the learned in 
their writings and even in their con- 
verfation, of men of buftnefs in 
their correfpondence, of the church 
in her fervice, and of the church's 
paftors in their fynods, and fome- 
times, it feems, even in their in- 
ftruétions to the people. Many of 
our bifhops and clergy, natives of 
France and Jtaly, knew nothing of 
the vulgar tongue of the realm, The 
€olloquial Latin of the period was 
jn many, we may prefume, neither 
impure nor inelegant, to judge from 


the {pecimens which our hiftori 
have recorded, but more from the 
familiar correfpondence. Herein 
are frequent quotations fromthebef 
claflical writers, and their ftyle ang 
manner are fometimes imitated with 
fuccefs. But; on the whole, theif 
langnage is unclaffical, written with 
little eafe, and with evident marks 
of a bad education and a vicious 
fafte. Yet how beautiful is this 
opening of a letter from John of Sa 
lifbury tO his primate: “ Ex quo 
** partes attigi Cifmarinas, vifus bint 
* mihi fenfilfe lenioris aur tempe- 
*‘ riem, et detumefcentibus procel: 
** Tis tempeftatum, cum gaudio mi: 
* ratus fum rerum ubique copiam, 
“ quietemque et lxtitiam populo. 
“rum.” John was the moft ee 
gatit writer of the age. But in the 
primate’s letters all is harth, techni: 
cal, and difgufting from the unceaf. 
ing ufe of Eeriptaral phrafeology; 
And this phrafeology even theit hif. 
torians often copied, Latin there- 
fore may be confidered as, at that 
time, almoft a living language; 
whence we are authorifed to pré 
nounce, from the charaé€ter it boré, 
what were the grammatical purily 
and the claffical tafte of the age, 
Rhetoric, or the art of {peaking 
eloquently, kept pace with theit 
grammar. Indeed, there muft bein 
both the fame proportion of excel 
lence. I have met with fome ex 
amples of their eloquence, that 
would do honour to anv age; but 
with more that would difgrace the 
ruftic orators of a mob. The readet 
will recolleé& the addrefs of the earl 
of Arundel, fpoken in Englifhorin 
the French tongue, before the pontiff 
and the Roman cardinals at.Sens; 
alfo that of Becket, on the fame 0c 
cafion; and feveral other fpeechts, 
in which were the elements of ge 
nuine oratory. In all of them! 
{trove to retain the real charaéterof 
the originals. But this, I apprehend, 
is not the point in queftion; for the 
tongue of the unlettered favage be 
comes eloquent, when the heat 
di@ates to its utterance, Heres 


properly 
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roperly meant that fa€titious elocu- 
pr which the fchools taught 
agreeably to the definitions and rules 
BP rhetoric. I have faid what its 
character was. 
“Of logic, metaphyfics, phyfics, 
and ethics, I fhall only repeat that 
the firft, pretending ,to follow the 
es of Ariftotle, who now came 
into general vogue, degenerated into 
a wretched fophiftry, replete with 
quibbles and trifling fubtilties, yet 
= it engrofled the attention of the 
fludious and inquifitive, as was {een 
in Abelard and the fophilts of the 
age: that. the fecond, confifting of 
fimilar {peculations on entity, {pi- 
nt, matter, fubftance, accidents, oc- 
cult qualities, and fubftantial forms, 
had no pretenfions to the notice of 
men, whofe minds could have ap- 
reciated what is really valuable in 
cn purfuits: that the third, (as 
we may colleét from Giraldus Cam- 
brenfis, who was {ent by his fovereign 
to furvey, as a philofopher, the pro- 
duftions and face of Ireland, and 
from innumcrable other inftances) 
however much ftudied, contributed 
nothing to the real knowledge of 
Mature, or benefit of human life: 
and that the fourth, amufed with the 
theory of ideal duties, tended not to 
enlighten the mind, to amend the 
heart, or to regulate the morals, by 
fhewing the foundation of their 
obligations, or by illuftrating the 
nature, limits and motives, of the 
Various duties of men and citizens. 
’ But {cholaftic divinity now af- 
fumed a more regular form; and as 
this form was immediately adopted 
into the fchools of England and of 
Europe, and {till continues to prevail 
in many foreign feminaries, it be- 
comes proper to obferve that Peter, 
called Prteidue from the country 
of his birth, archbifhop of Paris, and 
who died about the year 1160, was 
its father, His moft honourable 
@ppellation is that of the mafter of 
tences, the title of the work he 
eed, exhibiting paflages from 
ancient fathers, the apparent 
Vor, VIII, 
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contradiétions of which he ftrives to 
conciliate. It contains an- entire 
body of theology, in four books, and 
each book is divided into many 
diftin&tions, The firft treats of the 
Trinity, and its attributes: the fé 
cond of the creation, firlt of angels, 
then of the work of the fix days, of 
man and his fall, of grace.and_ free 
will, of original and aétual fin: the 
third of the incarnation, .of faith, 
hope, and charity, of the gifts ofthe 
Holy Spirit, a of the command- 
ments: and the fourth of the facra+ 
ments in general and particular; of 
purgatory, the schureiltied the laf 
judgment, and the ftate of the blef- 
fed. The author, as I obferved, 
does little elfe than {tring together 
quotations from the fathers, inter+ 
iperfing a thoufand ridiculous and 
unimportant queftions, as tous they 
feem, fupported by weak opinions 
and paflages from the {criptures figu- 
scabs interpreted, He difap- 
proved much, it is faid, of the appl 
cation which Peter Abelard .and 
other mafters had made of 'the;rules 
of Ariftotle to the doétrines of reve- 
lation, and therefore brought for- 
ward the authorities rather of the 
fathers, on which to build the fyftem 
of chriftian belief, His work was 
received with great applaufe; arid 
for ages, in the {chools of theology, 
the book of fentences became the 
only text which was read and ex- 
plained to fcholars.. Two hundred 
and forty-four authors, many of them 
the ableft divines of their refpe@ive 
periods, wrote commentaries on the 
fentences. Even I find one hundred 
and fixty in the fingle lift of Englith 
commentators. But the mafter was 
not deemed infallible, not bein 

followed in twenty-fix articles; and 
one Rippcine which he taught, 
that Chnift, as man, is not fomething, 
(non eft aliquid) was cenfured by 
Alexander III. Even Walterof St, 
Vittor dared, foon after his death, 
to rank him with the four fophifts, 
whom he ftyles the labyrinths of 


France. 
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The canon law, likewile, a few 
before this, had been much ex- 
tended in its general application, and 
foon engaged the attention of church- 
men. Im 1151, Gratian, a monk of 
Bologna, publithed his Decretum, a 
collettion of the opinions, decrees, 
and canons, of fathers, doftors, popes, 
and councils, There was no accuracy 
ufed in the fele&tion of thofe docu- 
ments, and modern criticifm has 
demonftrated their multifarious er- 
rors. Compilations of the fame na- 
ture had before been made, particu- 
larlyby Ifidore in the eighth century, 
who pretended to have difcovered 
the decrees of fixty early popes, and 
the canons of ancient councils, 
nearly al} of which are‘now known 
to have been forgeries: Thefe Gra- 
tian inferted in Sis Detretum. The 
monftrous compilation, from the 
approbation it receivéd at Rome, 
foon obtairied an unbounded au- 
thority ; it was read in all the fchools, 
and became the law of the church. 
It was gn the fpurious authority of 
thistwork, and of thofe which had 
piceeded’ it, that were founded the 
pretenfions of the Roman bifhops to 
univerfal monarchy, the rife and ex- 
tenfion of which I carefully noticed. 
About the fame time, the ftudy of 
the Roman or civil law was revived 
on the continent, and foon intro- 
duced into England. Bologna was 
the great feminary ; and it was the 
difcovery of a copy of the Pandetis 
of fultinian, whee Code, Novellz, 
inftitutes, had been long read 
atd<explained, that is fwppofed to 
hhave given a new ardour to the pur- 
fait, “But unfortunately the canon 
and civil laws were permitted to 
coalefce into one fyftem. They 
feemed to afford a mutual fupport to 
each other; the profeffors of both 
were the fame; and he who would 
rife in the church became a civilian 
and canonift. Had they been kept 
feparate, the weak pretenfions of 
eharchmen to the partial counte- 


nance of the ftate would not havé 
been encouraged ; their own laws 
when found incompatible, as many 
of them were, with the good of the 
community, would have funk ; and 
we fhould not have beheld ftate re. 
ligions {till ftanding on their fandy 
bafis, 

Ranulph de Glanville, a name 
often mentioned, chief jufticiary un. 
der Henry IL. publifhed in his reign, 
or caufed to be publifhed, a collec. 
tion of the laws and euftoms of Eng. 
land, This is the moft ancient of 
our law books extant. But a cir 
cumftance is recorded by Peter of 
Blois, {peaking of Archbifhop Theos 
bald, which fhews the attention 
which was given to the ftudy of the 
laws. * In the houfe of my matter,” 
he fays, “are feveral learned men, 
* famous for their knowledge of law 
“ and politics, who fpend the hours 
“‘ between prayers and dinner, in 
“ le&turing, difputing. and debating 
“eaufes. To us all the knotty 
os — of the kingdom are re 
“ ferred, which are produced in the 
*€ common halt, and each one in his 
* order, having firlt prepared him- 
““felf, declares, with all] the elo- 
** quence and acutenefs in his power 
** but wrangling, what is wilelt and 
* fafeft to be done. And if God 
“fuggefts the beft epinion to the 
“ youngelt among{t us, we agree t0 
“it without envy or detraétion.” 

On arithmetic, geometry, altro 
nomy, aftrology, and medicine, the 
{tate of which was very imperfeé, 
little can be faid, if we except altro 
logy, of all the moft idle and falla- 
cious, but which by an ignorant and 
fuperftitious peopte would be at- 


dently purfued. Many predittions, 
from the face of the heavens, are fe 
corded in the hiftorians; and the 
fcience, though vain in itfelf, might 
help to diffufe fome knowledge of 
the folar fyftem, of the fituation of 
the plancts, and their revolutions. 
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TYRUE nizam, or viceroy of the 
decan, was invefted with - 
wer of appointing deputics in the 
ous sc a tg this diftriét, It 
appears, however, that Aurengzcbe 
sal this power to himfelf, with 
re{pe& to the Carnatic, and appoint- 
ed Zufulkar Khan nabob, who was 
facceeded by Daood Chan and Sa- 
datulla Chan, the latter of whom 
died in 17392. He adopted his bro- 
ther’s fon, Dooft Ali, ro fucceeded 
as nabob) and Baker Ali. Dooit 
Ali, to ftrengthen the ties.of blood, 
" married one of his daughters to the 
fon of Baker Ali, and gave another 
to Chunda Saib, a diftant relation. 
There remained alfo, as has been 
faid, in the Carnatic, and other pro- 
vinces of the empire, many Gentoo 
tajahs, who, on paying a tribute, 
were not only permitted to govern 
their own people, but to keep up a 
military eflablithment. The moft 
wonfiderable of thefe were the ra- 
- of Trichinopoly and Tanjore. 
The former dying, the nabob fent 
his fon Sipadar Ai, and his fon-in- 
law Chunda Saib, to fettle the pro- 
¥ince ; the latter of whom alflumed 
government, but in the name of 
the nabob, In 1740, the nizam in- 
fligated the Mahrattas to invade the 
Carnatic, by whom Dooft Ali was 
defeated and flain; but being bribed 
by Sipadar Ali, they retreated: the 
fam agreed for was one hundred 
lacks of rupees, to be paid at ftated 
times, for which the fort and terri- 
tory of Trichinopoly was to be de- 
livered as a {ecurity, But this was 
wy pofleflion of Chunda Saib, there- 
fore they returned and laid fiege to 
Trichinopoly, which furrendered at 
Ailcretion in March 1741, and in 
4742 Sipadar Ali was allaffinated by 
coulin Mortaz Ali; but the lat- 
ter was obliged to fly, and the fon 
ef Sipadar, although a child, pro- 
Claimed nabob 


Thefe difturbances obliged the 
nizam to quit Delhi, where he had 
refided, and repaired to Hydrabed, 
From thence he entered the Carna- 
tic, feized the infant nabob, nomi- 
nated his geaeral, Abdalla Chan, 
nabob ef Arcot or the Carnatic, ob- 
tained poffeflion of Trichingpely by 
a {um of money given the Marhattas, 
and completely fettled the affairs of 
the province. The new nabob was 
next year found dead in his bed, and 
Anwar yl Dien appointed in his 
ftead, who has been accufed of being 
acceflary to his death, but no proof 
has appeared to jultify this affer- 
tion. Anwar was far advanced in 
years, of noble ‘birth, being li- 
neally defcended from Omar, the 
firft Calif, was experienced in war, 
and had enjoyed various important 
trufts. The nizam committed Si- 
padar’s infant fon, Mahomed, to his 
care; but this young prince was 
foon affaflinated by a band of dif- 
charged Patans, and Anwar was 
confirmed in hes dignity of nabob of 
the Carnatic. 

Subje&t to this officer were, the 
country of Trichinopoly, Madura 
and its territory, and the province 
of Tanjore; the latter had always 
been conlidered as an appendage to 
the Carnatic, and its kings had 
been fubjefts tothe Indian princes 
of the Carnatic. The Moguls ac- 
quired the right of conquett over it, 
and the rajahs ef the prefent race 
had fubmitted themielves as feoda- 
tories to the Mogul, and obtained 
from him the title of rajahs. 

At the time when the two Euro- 
pean powers, France and England, 
firft drew the princes of India into 
their contefts, there exifted no ins 
dependent fovereign in Indoftan, 
except the Mogul, who had dele- 
gated his authority to a viceroy or 
nizam, whole dominion extended 
over the whole Decan, or peninfula 
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of India. The Mogul had appointed 
Anwar ul Dien nabob of the Car- 
matic, and therefore the rajah of 
Tanjore was, by the laws of the em- 
pire, immediately under the controul 
‘of the latter. 

The Englith poffeffed only a {mall 
extent of barren land round Ma- 
drafs; and although indulged with 
the privilege of erecting i forti- 
fications, even this they had negleét- 
ed, trufting to the prote&tion of the 
‘Mogul; and when the nabob An- 
war ul Dien arrived in his govern- 
ment, they paid their court to him. 
Their rivals the French, at Pondi- 
cherry, fituated at no great diftance 
from them, were then under the go- 
vernment of that intriguing {pirit, 
M. Dupleix, who, althoagh his gar- 
rifon confifted of lefs than g00 men, 
meditated fchemes of vaft impor- 
tance, 

After a war of five years between 
Great-Britain and Spain, France, in 
the year 1744, joincd the latter ; but 
nothing of importance paffed in 
India until 1746. On the third of 
September, a body of French troops 
Janded at Madrafs, and gained pof- 
feffion of the town without the lofs 
of aman. The nabob, offended at 
the French daring to commit hofti- 
lities on his territories, marched 
againft and befieged them in Madrafs, 
The French defeated his army, and 
drove them from the field. 

Elated with their fuccefs, they 
proceeded to attack the Britifh {et- 
tlement of Fort St. David. Two 
bodies of Mogul forces, under the 
command of the nabob’s two fons, 
advanced to check their progrefs. 
Mauphus Cawn, one of the fons, de- 
feated a corps of French troops near 
Sadrafs; and the other, Mahomed 
Ali, furprifed rel to flight the 
army which was advancing againft 
St. David, and took their baggage. 
The nabob alfo defeated an attempt 
they made agsin{t Cuddalore, another 
Englifh factory. To indemnify 
themfelves for thele checks, the 
French marched from Madrafs, 


plundwing and deftroying the neighs 
ouring villages. 

A f{quadron of Britith thips, fen¢ 
out to India, had not performed any 
thing of importance, and had quitted 
the coaft in April, 1746. No af. 
fiftance was fent by the Company, 
and their affairs on that coaft feemed 
verging to ruin. There wanted no- 
thing but to detach the nabob from 
their intereft, and this the French 
in part effe€ted. They induced him 
to conclude a peace, on condition 
of receiving 20,000/, as an indemni- 
fication for his loffes; but he at the 
fame time ftipulated, that the French 
fhould not moleft the Englith at 
Fort St. David. 

Dupleix, however, broke through 
his ftipulation, and prepared to ate 


tack the Britifh fort at St. David,. 


This breach of treaty, and the ret 
turn of the Britifh fquadron witha 
reinforcement from Europe, turned 
the face of affairs. The nabob, 
juftly offended, propofed to attack 
the French. ‘The found a 
firm and fteady f: n his fon 
Mahomed Ali, who ed, that 
as the French had’ bro\c the treaty, 
he would chattife ther he Fe. 
fidency, fully fenfible o} the incerity 
of Mahomed Ah, returned thanks 
in the moft expreffive terns, 

During the remainder of the year 
1747, war between the two compa 
nies was fufpended ; but admiral 
Bofcawen arriving from England, 
July 1748, immediately laid fiege ta 
Pondicherry ; but by various unto- 
ward accidents he was obliged ta 
raife it. ‘The treaty of Aix la Cha 
pelle being figned in April, and in- 
telligence of that event arriving in 
India, terminated the war between 
the two companies, 

In February, 1749, Shaw-]i be 
ing expelled from the government 
of ‘Tanjore by his illegitimate bro- 
ther, Pretaupa Sing, applied to the 
prefidetit and council at Fort’St, 
David to affit him, offering to cede 
the fort and territory of Devi-Co- 
tah, and pay ‘the expences of the 
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ar. The prefidency apparently 


jook his part; but as the poffeffion 


| of Devi-Cotah was their principal 


an expedition was firft un- 


: detaken again{t it, which fucceed- 


ed, The ufurper foon found means 
to detach the prefidency from his 
rival; he ceded Devi-Cotah to them, 
with a territory of about gooo pago- 
das annual value, and a promife to 

the charges of the war. They 
Elche generofity, it is truc, to ftipu- 
fate for a penfion of about 4ool. 
ayear for the lawful king, as they 

led him, but even this they after- 
wards loft fight of; and had it not 
been for the {pirited and honourable 
conduét of Admiral Bofcawen, 
Shah-Ji would have been delivered 
up to his rival, That unfortunate 
man efcaped, but they detained his 
uncle a prifoner in Fort St. David 
for nine years. Such was the firft 
fample the Englifh government in 
India gave to their allies, and the 
other princes of India, of their 
fendute. 

Pretaupa Sing had ftrong reafons 
for courting the friendfhip of the 
Englifh. An ‘event happened in 
the Mogul empire, which fed ferious 
confequences, In 1747, Moham- 
medthe emperor died, and the nizam 
gr viceroy, who had reached the 

t age of 104, foon followed him. 

is eldeft fon, Ghazi ul Dien, was 
gaptain-general of the forces of the 
empire; and Nazer Jung, the fe- 
ond, was with his father in the De- 


can when he died. This afforded 


the latter an opportunity to f{eize 
the nizam’s treafure and govern- 
ment, while Muzifer Jung, a grand- 
fon of the deceafed, retired to the 
countries welt of Golconda, and 
kept the field with an army. To 
him Chunder Saib, who had been 
taken, confined to Trichinopoly, and 
teleafed by M. Dupleix engaging 
for his ranfom, repaired with what 
forces he could raife. ‘Thus form- 
ing an army of 40,000°men, they 
advanced ‘towards the Carnatic, 
when M. Dupleix joined them with 
400 Europeans, and 2000 fepoys, 


With this force (July 1749) they 
attacked the nabob in his camp, 
about fifty miles from Arcot, killed 
him, took his eldeft fon, Mauphus 
Cawn, prifoner, and entered Arcot, 
where Muzifer Juftg aflumed the 
title ofnizam, and appointed Chunda 
Saib nabob of the Carnatic. Ma- 
homed Ali, the fecond fon of the 
nabob, efcaped to Trichinopoly, and 
faved his father’s treafures.. He 
from thence applied to the Englifh 
prefidency -for fuccour, but could 
obtain only 120 Europeans. . 

The two allied princes finding 
their treafures exhaufted; the new 
nabob of the Carnatic determined to 
make the reigning rajah of ‘Tanjore 
fupply him, and demanded the ar- 
rears of tribute. The Mogul, from 
the weak {late the empire had been 
in, ever fince the invafion of Nadir 
Shah, was compelled to be a fpec- 
tator of this condu€&. The rajah 
found himfelf obliged to agree to 
yay Chunda Saib 875.000/. as na- 
Pb. and to the French 25000/. as 
auxilliaries. 

Meantime Ahmed, fon of the de- 
ceafed emperor Mahomed, fucceeded 
to the throne, and appointed Gazin 
ul Dien nizam of the decan, Nazit 
Jung having a powerful army, ad- 
vanced towards Delhi, which fo 
much alarmed the emperor, that he 
confirmed him in his ufurpation by 
a formal commiffion; on receipt of 
which, he immediately marched to- 
wards the Carnatic, and being join- 
ed by Mahomed Ali, and by Major 
Laurence with 600 Europeans, dif- 
perfed the army of Muzifer Jung, 
who furrendered himielf prifoner. 
But Nazir, after this fuccefs, devoted 
himfelf to his pleafures, and gave+ 
offence to his friends. The French, 
meantime, joined Chunda Saib, and 
{urprifed and defeated Mahomed Ali. 
Nazir Jung took the field, but a 
conipiracy being formed in his 
camp by the nabobs of Cuddapa and 
Canoul, who held a correfpondence 
with M, Dupleix, his camp was fur- 
prifed, himfelf aflaflinated, and 
Muzifer Jung releafed, and pro- 

claimed 
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slaimed nabob of the Carnatic. 
The infamous confpirators, when 
they had perpetrated this crime, had 
the audacity to demand a reward for 
#, and followed Muzifer Jung to 
Pondicherry, but did not find either 
the nabob, or Dupleix willing to fa- 
tisfy them. 

Muzifer’s gratitude to the French 
was unbounded ; he appointed Du- 
pleix governor of the whole coun- 
try South of the Kriftna, and 
eeded to the French a large terri- 
tory near Carical, and the city of 
Maffulipatam and its dependencies, 
producing an annual revenue of 
g8o00l. 

When the Subah fet out for his 
capital, a body of French troops 
were fent to accompany him, but 
when he had advanced as far as Cud- 
dapa, the rebel nabob raifed a mutiny 
and flew him, but were themfelves 
deftroyed in the conteft. The French 
by their influence raifed Sallabat 
Jung, third fon of the old nizam to 
the fubahfhip, and their friend 
Chunda Saib continued to exercife 
the fundions of nabob of the Car- 
natic, 

The friend of the Englifh, Maho- 
med Al}, was at Trichinopoly, from 
whence he offered his rival to relin- 
quith his claim to the Carnatic, on 
condition of being permitted to re- 
tain that place and its dependencies; 
but even this offer, although the 
court of Delhi efpoufed his caufe, 
was reje&ted. The fupinenefs of the 
Englifh prefidency hitherto had 
- been furprifing, but this refufal 
roufed them to a fenfe of their own 
danger, and in January 1751, be- 
ing informed that the French and 
their allies had taken the field to be- 
fiege Trichinopoly, they detached 
a body of troops thither. 

“ Jn July the place was invefted, 
and on this occafion a warrior ap- 
peared in the field, who has fince 
rifen to an aftonifhing degree of ce- 
lebrity. Captain (afterwards Lord) 
Clive was fent to make a divifion 
on the fide of Arcot, which place 
he furprifed on the firft of Septem- 


ber, .Chunda Saib lay inaftive be, 
fore Trichinopoly, and the naboh 
Mahomed Ali, negociated for friends 
to fupport his caufe. The rajah of 
Myfore fent a body of troops, a 
body of Mahrattas had paffed the 
mountains, and the rajah of Tanjore 
fent an aid of 20co men, but thee 
were true Indian allies, they iindad 
waited to join the ftrongelt party, 
However, their appearance alone 
greatly aided the nabob’s caufe, Ma 
jor Laurence alfo advanced to Tri. 
chinopoly, and Chunda Saib, a 
larmed at fuch preparations, furren, 
dered himfelf to Monaji, who put 
him in irons, and a aifpute arifing 
about the poffeffion of his perfon 
he was murdered, 

The Myforean general who had 
advanced to affift Mahomed Ali, on 
the death of Chunda Saib, claimed 
Trichinopoly as a reward promiled 
by treaty, and having gained over 
the Mahrattas, took poft at Sering- 
ham. Dupleix mean time forged 
Sunnuds Ton Delhi, to confirm 
himfelf in the government of the 
country fouth of the Kriftna, and 
in this capacity firft raifed to, and 
then dilitaced the fon of Chunda 


Saib from the nabc bfhip of the Car, ' 


natic, and appointed Mortaz Alite 
that place in hisroom, He had the 
addrefs to draw over the difcontent 
ed Myforean, to his. intereft, but 
the weaknefs and inftability of his 
allies, and want of refources to com 
plete his great objeét, broke all his 
meafures. ‘The nabob and the Ea, 
lifh found their allies as little tobe 
aaatel on. The rajah of Tate 
jore correfponded with the enemy, 
and the fupplies of horfe which he 
detached were dire@ily recalled, a 
difappointment which obliged Me 
jor Laurence the Englifh comman> 
der to remain inattive in his.camp, 
The garrifon of Trichinopoly 
ing driven to extremity for want, of 
provifions, Major Laurence deter- 
mined to.attempt their, relief; but 
to effeét this, he had need of ab 
filtance from the rajah of, Tanj 
‘This faithlefs prince promifed of 
tcn 
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fen, and as often broke his pro- 
mile; nor did he furnifh the ca- 
valry which was wanted, until the 
fate of his own affairs rendered it 
neceflary. However, a relief to the 
Britifh affairs came from Europe. 
The Englifh miniftry made nen 
remonftrances to the courtof France 
againft the conduét of M, Dupleix, 
and fome men of war’ and troops 
were ordered to proceed to the Eatt- 


Indies, The French court on this 
recalled M. Dupleix, and appointed 
M, Godeheu in his room, That 
officer arrived at Pondicherry im 
Auguft 1754, a fufpenfion of arms 
took place in O&ober ; in Decem- 
ber a treaty was concluded, and in 
July 1755, Mahomed Ali, by the 
aflitance of the Englifh, gained 
quiet poffefion of moft part of the 


Carnatic, 


[ To be continued. ] 


DISCOVERY or tHe REMAINS or KING EDWARD IV. rm 
St. GEORGE’s CHAPEL. 


fROM THE ACCOUNT TRANSMITTED TOTHE SOCSETY OF ANTIQUARIANS, 


O* Friday, eee 1789, in 
making the ground to receive 
the new pavement in the north aile 
of St. George’s Chapel at Windfor, 
fome of the ftones which clofed the 
entrance to the vault of King Ed- 
ward [V. fell out, fo that the vault 
could be entered with eafe by re- 
moving fome other loofe ftones, In 
thevault was a quantity of bricks, 
cath, &c. ‘The bricks had ori- 
inally clofed the vault, as — 
the lower part, where ori- 
ginal brick-work remained, The 
earth feemed to have becn dug from 
the bottom, which was floping, from 
near the fides and ends, and funk 
the depth of the king’s cofin. On 
clearing away the rubbifh, the de- 
cayed parts of a {tout wooden coffin, 
#ikull, and fome bones, were found 
over the king’s cofin, ‘The king's 
coffin was of lead, of very irregular 
thicknefs, about a quarter of an inch 
in the thickeft places; it was much 
comprefied, and in fome parts a lit- 
tle decayed. The head of the coffin 
was ten inches from the weft end 
of the vault, and it lay with a de- 
feent of about three inches at the 
feet. On opening the coffin, the 
entire fkeleton was found. Some 
long brown hair lay near the fkull ; 
| fome of the fame colour, but 
fhorter, was on the neck of the fke- 
keton. ‘There was in the bottom of 
the coffin a liquid, which at the feet 
Was about three inches deep: the 


feet and part of the leg-bones were 
rramperfedl. in it, The ikeleton mea- 
fured fix feet three inches and a 
half, and the coffin feven feet, ia 
length. 

The vault muft have been built 
at the fame time with the church, 
as part of one of the pillars ftands 
on the arch, The vault is. nine feet 
long, four feet feven inches wide, 
and fix feet &x inches from the fur- 
face of the pavement of the aile, -te 
the bottom of the foundation of the 
walls, The walls are two fect fix 
inches high to the {pringing of the 
arch; and the arch rifes two fect 
three inches. In the fummer of 
1788, an effectual attempt to find 
the entrance of this vault was made 
in the choir, by which the ftone on 
the back part was damaged. 

The appearance of the liquor 
found in the leaden coffin was very 
much like that of walnut-picklea 
A dark-brown colour, which was 
rendered very denfe by a quantity 
of matter, principally confiiling of 
very {mall particles of a woody iub- 
ftance, which floated in it, and 
which, when the liquor was left un- 
difturbed, foon fell to the bottom of 
the phial. 

It was inodorous and taftelefs, ex- 
cepting a fmall degree of roughnels 
or altringency ; juftdike water which 
has remained fome time in a rotten 
woody veffel, 

The quantity of liquor. taken out 

ot 
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of the coffin. being but {mall, -it 
could not be fubjeéted to a multi- 
plicity of accurate experiments ; 
neverthelefs, upon the refult of the 
trials made with it, it feems that 
this liquor was not any, kind of 
pickle put into the coffin, for the 
purpofe of preferving the body, but 


that it was produced by the diffolu- - 


tion of the body itfelf; fince fixteen 
parts of animal ficfh yield above 
thirteen parts of pure aqueous fluid. 

It mult not be wondered that this 
fluid was found without, any par- 
ticular tafte or {mell, becaufe in the 
long period of years which have 
elapfed {ince the putrid fermenta- 
tion was accomplifhed, all the folid 
parts, which had any tdfte or {mell, 
muit have becn decompofed and de- 
pofited; exactly as it happens with 
wines; which, after a long period of 
years, become in a great meafure, if 
not entirely, taltelefs:and itiodorous, 

The wood of the uppermott cof- 
fin, upon a {trict examination of its 
texture, appears to be pine, and not 
cedar, as fome have imagined ; 
which is farther confirmed by ob- 
ferving, that cedar is the produce 
of America, which country had not 
been yet difcovered at that time 
when this coffin was made. 

It appearing, upon opening Ed- 
ward oe 1Vth’s vault, that another 
corple had been depofited there, it 
became matter of curiofity to at- 
tempt afcertaining who this perfon 
might be, Speed, in his Chronicle, 
mentions, that Mary, Edward’s fifth 
daughter, who died in 1482, was 
buried at Windfor. The firft con- 
je@ture, therefore, (and it feemed 
well-founded) affigned:the remains 
in the wooden coffin to this princefs, 
but -Dr. Lind, from certain marks 
well known to anatomifts; was of 
opinion, that the fkull was that of 
an aged perfon; whereas Mary was 
only fourteen years of age when fhe 
died. A. more accurate infpeétion 
of Speed foon decided the enquiry 
in the moft fatisfattory manner. For 
it was. found that, in fpeaking of 
Elizabeth Wodeville, King Edward 
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the I V.th’s.widow, he exprefsly fayty 
“« That, being condemned in a pre. 
* munire by Henry VII. the wa 
“ confined to the monaftery of Ber, 
* mondfey, where not long after 
“fhe left the troubles of her life 
* and enjoyed a quict portion, of 
“ burying-place, by her laft hujband, 
“ King Edward, at Windfor.” 

There is a vault near tlt of Ed. 
ward IV. in which, probably, his 
daughter Mary, and his third fon, 
George, created Duke of Bedford, 
who died young, lic interred ; for 
we know, on Spéed’s authority, that 
George lieth burted at Windfor. 

This vault efcaped the examin. 
tion of the paviours, as did alfo tha 
of Henry VI. When, in the pn 
grefsof their work, they had reached 
the arch in the fouth aile, unde 
which Henry was buried, in digging 
ground for the new pavement, they 
found the entrance into the vault, 
but were direéted not to open it, 
Some gentlemen, indeed, exprefled 
a defire to have this done, witha 
view to examine whcther the body 
was ftill there. For Rofs, of Wa- & 
wick, (Hilt. Reg. Angl. p, 217) & 
{peaking of Hen, V1. fays, * iterun & 
*tertio creditur, a pluribus, fepe 
* liendus ;’’ and Stowe, in his Chn. & 
nicle, tells us, ** his tomb was t 
* moved from Windfor, and it wa 
‘not commonly known what le 
** came of his body.” 

The notion, that there had ben 
fuch a removal, probably had is 
foundation in a bull obtained from 
the Pope by Henry VII. (and whic 
is printed in Rymer’s Foedera, wl 
XIII. p. 104) to remove the body frm 
Windfor to Weftminfler, to be burt 
with great folemnity. 

But we can appeal to very auther 
tic proofs, that the purpofe of thi 
bull was never carried into exe 
tion, Henry VII. in his laft wil 
fays, “« We propofe, right fhortl, 
“to tranflate “into the fame (t 
* {peaks of his chapel at Weftm 
* fter) the body and reliques of om 
“ uncle of ‘bleffed memorie, Kiq 


“ Henry VI,’ This was not, hor 
ete eve 
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done While he lived. Weknow, 
i ssie, that, near forty years 
#r, the body was ftill at Windfor ; 
« Henry VIII: int his lat will, 
dves direftiotis, * that the tombes 
altars of Henry V1, and alfo 
@ward 1V. be made more 
ely in the plate they now 

and at our chatge.”” 
der the ftrong conviftion af- 


d by thole faéts, that the notion: 


the removal of Heriry the’VIth’s 
sdy from Windfor was ill-founded, 
twas judged unmecelfary to examine 
And 
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there was this additional reafon for 
not venturing to lay it open; as, 
with all imaginable care, the depre- 
dations of the workmen employed 
could not, we had gnounds to fear, 
be effettually prevented. 

The particulars of this difcovery 
Were communicated to the Bifhop 
of Carlifle by Mr. Emlyn, who f&:- 
perintended the works then carried 
on in St. George’s Chapel; and the 
atialyfis of the liquor was made by 
Dr. Lind, phyfician, at Windfor, 
and Fellow of the Royal College of 
Phyficians at Edinburgh. 


| A ssonr ACCOUNT or Tit, HINDOO RELIGION. 


WiTH A ViEW OF THE GREAT PAGODA AT TANJORE. 


FAHE Hindoos, or Gentoos, the 
& ‘inhabitants of that part of In- 
@a known by the name of Indoftan, 


(pidfels the religion of the Bramins, 


Which is fuppoféd to be the fame 
With that of the ancient Gymnolo- 
fis, In the time of Diodorus 
Beulus, they are {aid to have been 
Mivided into feven cafts or tribes, 
this probably is a Wifidke; at 
ofen' ever, they ate divided 
into four, viz, the Bramin, the 
ity, the Bhyfe, and the Soodera. 
Mi thefe diftin& offices are af- 
d, and thofe born in one tribe 
Ot, according to their laws, in- 
Bematry with thofe born in another. 
Pot certain offences they ate fubject 
MH the lofs of their calt, and hence is 
fe a fifth’ tribe, called Pariars, 
@ the coaft of Coromandel, but in 
fhe Shanfcrit, or facred language 
Chandalas, Thefe are corilider 
@ the degs of the people, and are 


onhaggy oyed but in the meanelt 


¢ Befides this there is a 


_ Betetal divifion, which pervades the 
taltsindifcriminately, and which 


Ptaken from the worthip of their 

> eae and Sheevah; the 
ippers of the former bein 

samied V ifhnou bukht, and thofe of 
the latter sheevah bukht. 

Of thefe four cafts. the Bramins 
me accounted the firft in every 

Vor, VIII. 


refpe&. They are not, however, 
allowed to affume the fovercignty ; 
religious céremonies, and the initruc- 
tion of the people, being their pe- 
culiar province. They alone are al- 
lowed to read the veda, or facred 
books; the Khatries, or caft next in 
dignity, being only allowed to hear 
thém read ; while the other two can 
read only the Saftras, or commen- 
taters. As for the defpifed Chan- 
dalas, they dare’not fo much as enter 
a temple, or be prefent at any reli- 
gidus ceremony. 

In point of precedency, the Bra- 
mins claim a fuperiority even to 
princes; the latter being chofen out 
of the Khatry, or fecond caft. A 
Rajah will receive with refpeé the 
food that is prepared by a Bramin, 
but the latter will eat nothing that 
has been, prepared by any member 
of an inferior caft. The punifhment 
of a Bramin for atty crime is much 
milder than that of thole belonging 
to any other caft, and the greateit 
crime that can be committed, is the 
murder ofa Bramin. No magiftrate 
mutt defire the death of one of thete 
facred perfons, or cut off one of his 
limbs. They muft be readily ad- 
mitted into the prefence even of 
princes whenever they pleafe. When 
paflengers in a boat, they muft be 
the firit to enter and to go out, and 

the 
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the waterman mutt befides carry them 


for nothing. Every one who meets 
them on the road is likewife obliged 
to give place tothem. All priefts 
are chofen: from among, this. order, 
fach as are not admitted to the fa- 
cerdota! fun&tion being employed as 
fecretasies er accountants. Thefe. 
can never afterwards become prictts, 
but they continue to be greatly 
refpeéted by the other eafts. 

. The Khatry, or fecond eaft, are 
thofe frem among whom the fove- 
reigns are chofe. The Bhyfe, or 
Banians, who conftitute the third 
ca(t, have the charge of commercial 
affairs; and the Soodera, or fourth 
clafs, the moft numerous of all, 
comprehend the labourers and arti- 
fans. Thefe laft are divided into 
as many.clafics as there are fol- 
lowers of different arts, all the chi 
dren being invariably brought up to 
the profeflion of their fathers, and 
it is abfolutcly unlawful for them 
éver to change it afterwards, 

No Hindoo is allowed, on any 
acccunt, to quit the caft in which 
he was born. All of them are very 
fcripulous with regard to their dict, 
but the Bramins much more fo than 
any of the reft. The latter cat no 
fiefh, nor fhed blood. ‘Their ordi- 
nary food is rice and other vege- 
tables, prepared with a kind of but- 
ter. and Pefoned with ginger and 
different fpices. The food, how- 
éver, which they moft efleem, is 
milk frefh from the cow, this ani- 
mal being held by them imfuch ex- 
travagant veneration, that it is en- 
ated in the code of Gentoo laws, 
that whoever exacts labout from a 
hungry or thirfly bullock, or obliges 
him to work when fatigued, or out 
of feafon, is liable to be fined by the 
magiftrates, “Theothercafts, though 
tefs rigid, abftain very religioully 
from what’ is forbidden them ; nor 
wil] they eat any thing prepared by 
a perfor of an inferior caft, or of a 
different religion. ‘Though they 
may ¢at fome kinds of Hef and fifh, 
it 1s accounted a virtue to abftain 
from them ail, and none of thena are 
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allowed to tafte intoxicating liquors 
of any kind, So exceedingly. bie 


gotted and fuperftitious are they in ° 


their abfurd maxims with regard to 
food and drink, that fome Seneca 
in a Britifh fhip having expendedall 
the water appropriated te their ufe 
would have fuffered themfelives to 
perifh for thirft rather than tafte:g 
drop of that which was-ufed by the 
ay 2 company. ' 
‘he religion of the Hindoos, b 
which thefe maxims are inculcat 
is contained in certain books, named 
Veda, Vedams, or Beds, written ing 
language called the Shanfcrit, which 
is now known only by the learned, 
Thefe books are fabcolad to have 
been not the work of the fupreme 
God himfelf, but of an inferior deity, 
named Brimha, Brama, or Brahma 
The fupreme God, they fay, havin 
created tle world by the word o 
his mouth, formed a female deity, 
named Bawaney, who in.an enthu- 
fiafm of joy and praife, brought forth 
three eggs. From thefe were pro. 
duced three male deities, named 
Brimha, Vifhnou, and Sheevah, 
Brimha was endowed with the 
power of creating the things of this 
world; Vifhnou, with that of che- 
rifhing them; and Sheevah, with 
that of reflraining and correfting 
them. Thus Brimha became the 
ercator of man; and in this cha 
raéter he formed the four cafts from 
different parts of his own body, the 
Bramins Pear his mouth thei 
from his arms, the Banians from his 
belly and thighs, and the Soodera 
from his feet. Hence, fay they, 
thefe four different cafts derive the 
different offices affigned to’ them; 
the Bramins to teach; the Khatry 
to defend and govern; the Banians 


te enrich by commerce and agricul’ 


ture; and the Soodera to labour, 
ferve, and obey. Brama_hinmlelf 
endowed mankind with paffions and 
underflanding to regulate 

while Brimha, having created thé is 
ferior beings, Seecerdal to write the 
Vedains, and delivered them tobe 
vead and explained by the ja 
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The religion of the Hindoos, their temples, fafting, prayers, and 
{hough involved in fuperftition and the performance of ceremofties to 
jdolatry,‘feems to be originally pure, their honour, The Hindoos pray 
inculcating the belief of an eternal thrice aday, morning, noon, and 
and omnipotent being, their fubor- evening, with their faces turned 
dinate deities, Brimha, Vifhnou, towards the eaft. They ufe many 
and Sheevah, being only reprefenta- ablutions, and, like the Pharifees of 
tives of the wifdom, goodnefs, and old, always wafh before meals: run- 

er, of the fupreme god Brama. ning water ts always preferred for 
All created beings, they i to this purpofe to fuch as ftagnates. 
‘be types of the attributes of Brama, Fruits, flowers, and incenfe, are of- 
whom they cafl the principle of fered in facrifice to their idols; biit 
truth, the {pirit of-wifdom, and the for the dead they offer a kind of 
fupreme being ; fo that it is proba- cake, called peenda; and offerings 
ble all their idols were at firft only of this kind alwaysjtake place on 
defigned to reprefent thofe attri- the day of the full moon. Nothing 
butes. fanguinary is known at prefent in 

There are a great many feé&s the worfhip of the Hindoos; and 
among the Hindoos, but all of the only inftance of bloody facri- 
them believe in the immortality of fices among them, is that of the buf-. 
the foul, afuture flate of rewards falo, offered formerly to Bawaney, 
and punifhments, and tran{migra- the mother of the gods. 
tion, Charity and hofpitality are © Great numbers of devotees are to 
inculcated in the ftrongeft manner, be met with every where in Hin- 
and exift among them net only in doflan. Every caft is allowed to 
theory, but in praftice. “ Hofpi- affume this way of life, except the 
“tality,” fay they, ‘is commanded Chandalas, who are excluded. 
“to be exercifed even towards an Thofe held in motft ecfteem are the 
“enemy, when he cometh into Seniaffes and Jogeys. The former 
“their houfe; the tree doth not are allowed no other cloathing but 
“withdraw its fhade even from the what fuffices for covering their 
“wood-cutter. Good men extend nakednefs; mor have they any 
“their charity even to the vileft wordly goods befides a pitcher and 
“animals. The moon doth not’ a ftaff: but though they are ftri€ly 
“with-hold her light even fromthe enjoined to meditate on the truths 
“Chandala.” Thefe puredofrines, contained in the facred writings, 

ver, are intermixed with forhe they are exprefsly forbidden to 
of the vileft and moft abfurd fuper- argue about them, They mu‘t eat 
fitions; and along with the true but once a day, and that very {par 

Cod, they worfhip a number of ingly, of rice or other vegetables; 
inferior ones, who are all diftin- ‘they-muft alfo thew the moft per- 
giifhed ‘by different names. The feft indifference about ‘hunger, 

Hindoos have likewife a varicty of thirft, heat, cold, or any thirg re- 
temi-gods, who are fuppofed to in- lating to the world. looking forward 

it the air, the earth, and. the with continual defire to the fepara- 


| Maters, fo that every village, river, tion of the foul from the body, 


town, wood, mountain, &c. has one Should any of them fail in this ex- 
Wthele tutelar deities, as was the travagant {elf-denial, he isrendomed 
tale among the weftern heathens. fo much more criminal by the at- 
By nature thefe demi-gods are fub- tempt, as he negleéted the duties of 
todeath; but by the ufe of a ordinary lite for thofe of another, 
ferlain drink, named amrut, they which he was not able to. accom 
ue fuppofed to obtain immortality. plith, The Jogeys are bound mugh 
Allt efe deitics are worfhipped to the fame rules,- and both fabjok 
#10 other countries, by going to themfelves to the moft extravagant 
Bba practices, 
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practices. Some keep their arms 
conftantly ftretched over their 
heads, ti]! they become quite wi- 
thered and incapable of motian; 
others keep them croffed over the 
breaft during life; while others, by 
keeping their hands conftantly fhut, 
have them quite pierced through 
by the growth of their nails. Some 
chain themfelyes to trees, or par- 
ticuldr {pots of ground, which they 
never quit; others refolve never to 
lie down, but ileep leaning againit 
atree. The moft curious perfor. 
mance however, perhaps in record, 
is that of a ‘Jogey, who meafured 
the diftance. between Benares and 
paggernant with the length of his 

ody, lying down and rifling alter- 
nately. Many of thefe enthufiafts 
will throw themfelves in the way of 
the chariots of Vifhnou and Shec- 
yah, which are fometimes brought 
forth in proceffion to celebrate the 
feaft of a temple, and drawn by 
feveral hundreds of men. Thus 
the wretched devotees are in an in- 
ftant crufhed to pieces. Others 
devote themfelves to the flames, in 
order to fhew their regard to fome 
of their idols, or to appeafe the 
wrath of one whom they fuppole 
they have offended, 

A certain fet of devotees are 
mamed Pandarams, and another on 
the coaft of Coromandel are named 
Cary-Patra Pandarams. The for- 
mer rub themfelves all over with 
cow-dung, and run about the 
country, finging the praifes of the 
od Sheevah, whom they worfhip. 
The latter go about afking charity 
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at doors, by ftriking their hands 
together, for they never fpeak, 
They agcept of nothing but rice, 
and when they have got as much ag 
will fatisfy their hunger, never give 
themfelves any trouble about more, 
but pafs the reft of the day in the 
fhade, in a fate of fuch fupine in. 
dolence, as {carcely to look at any 
obje& whatever. The Tadinums 
are another fet of mendicants, who 
fing the incarnations of Vifhnoy, 
They have hollow brafs rings round 
their ancles, which they fll with 
pebbles, fo that they make Fy Con. 
fiderable noife as they walk; | 
beat likewife a king of tabor, 
The greateft fingularity in the te 
ligion of the Hindoos is, that fo far 
from perfecuting thofe of a dif 
ferent perfuafion, they abfolutely 
refufe even to admit a profelyie, 
They believe aij religions to be 
equally acceptable to the Supreme 
Being, and affign as a reafon, that 
if the Author of the univerfe pre 
ferred one to another, it would 
have been impoflible for any other 
to have prevailed than that which 
he approved. Every religion, 
therefore, they conclude to b 
adapted to the country where it is 
pa Ms pn and that all in their 
original purity are equall 
One of heir sian of ms 
reprefented in the annexed plate, 
It is the famous pagoda at Tanj 
on the Coromandel coaft, whi 
differs in nothing but its improved 
form and decorations, from ad 
godas of Deogur, given in the Lr 
t:rary Magazine for January laf, 


Qn tue NATURE awn ESSENTIAL QUALITIES os POETRY, 
"  “"  * "AS DISTINGUISHED FROM PROSE. 


BY THOMAS BARES, D,D. 


¥ROM THE MEMOIRS OF THE LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIET 
AT MANCHESTER, 


[ Concluded from Page 124. } 


¥T has been often faid, as wehave verfation was poetical. The friends 


‘# before remarked, that the origi- 
gat fiyle, both of hiftory and con- 


of this hypothefis muft mean 00 
more than that in early ages, theit 
ta 
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Ipnquage was in. general, bold 
OP isid, And = have already 
gbierved, that {trong conceptions 
paturally clothe themfelves in figu- 
mative, and modulated expreffions. 
From ftrong ta regular, the tranfi- 
tion is not difficult; and the advan- 
jage would be great. Uniform me- 
tre would give more delight to the 
ear by rendering the mufic more 
perbett and it would be more eafily 
setained by the memory. 
We may account for the formas 
tion of regular verfe on another 
inciple. This fame animated fecl- 
jng which prompted men to dance 
and fing, would alfo prompt them 
toexprefs themfelves with energy 
gftone, of ftile, of fentiment, It 
would lead them to endeavour to 
pt their language to their fong. 
a in order to this union, it mult 
become meafured and exaé&, Hence 
the early formation of verfe, which 
when once adopted, would, for the 
realons before mentioned, be im- 
mediately employed to convey their 
ws and hiftories to future ages. 
t differed but little from the com- 
wmon ftyle of their orations, At leaf 
the difference was not to be com- 
pared with that which is found in 
the more advanced periods of foci- 
ety, and of language. 
_ We have already obferved, that 
jn the early ages of mankind, when 
their lives were filled with toils and 
angers, and when new and in- 
terelting events were continually 
pening upon them, their pailions 
would correfpond to their fituation, 
and would be various, vehement, 
and active. Civilization and {ci- 
ence have, as it were minced into 
finer portions, the feelings of the 
t. By this means we enjoy a 
far greater number of pleafurable 
fenfations, and upon the whole I 
doubt not a much larger {um of hap- 
pinefs, The life of an Indian con- 
Fits either of glare, or of darknefs, 
He is either tranfported with paf- 
fion, or funk into ftupor. Thefe 
larger mafles have been broken by 


the hand of culture into {maller 


nn 
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pieces, which are in perpetual cur- © 
rency, and which maintain among 
us amore equal and conftant ene 
joyment. 

But from hence it will follow, 
that the {trong poetic charaéter may 
be onpetn’ to decline as tafte im- 

roves. 7e may perhaps hope to 
col .in folinahs: dalibaces ‘ant 


refinement ; but thefe are feeble 


graces. The mind {oon tires with the 
perpetual chime of {mooth verfifica- 
tion, and with the unvaried flow of 
gentle and unimpaffioned fenti- 
ment. The burits of honeft nature, 
the glow of animated feeling, the 
imagery, the enthufiafm—Thefe are 
the charming properties, which will 
for ever exalt the poems, in which 
they are found, to the firft order of 
poetic excellence. For thefe, no 
appendages of art can be deemed 
an adequate compenfation. 

A writer, whom I cannot men- 
tion without great refpe&, notwith- 
ftanding our difference of opinion 
upon fome interefting fubjects, feems 
not to have fettled accurately his 
own idea of poetic effence. Dr. 
Johnfon, many of whofe criticifms 
upon the Englith poets indicate the 
{trength of judgment, and fome the 
elegance of tafte, fays, in his life of 
Milton, * Poetry is the art of uniting 
pleafure with truth, by calling ima- 
gination to. the aid of reafon.” He 
then mentions the different {ciences, 
of which the poet fhould be a maf- 
ter ; hiflory, morality, policy, the 
knowledge of the paflions, phyfio- 
logy. ‘ To put thefe materials ta 
poetical ufe, is required an imagi- 
nation capable of painting nature, 
and realizing fi€tion. Nor can he 
yet be a poet, till he has obtained 
the malls expanfion of his lan- 
guage, diftinguifhed all the delica- 
cies of phrafe, and all the colours 
of words, ‘and learned to adjuft all 
thefe different founds, to all the va- 
riety of metrical modulation.” In 
thefe laft words, metrical modula- 
tion is iuppofed to be a neceflary 
adjunét to knowledge and imagina- 
tion, In another place he fays, ‘It 

is 
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is by the mufic of metre, that poetry 
has been difcriminated in all lan- 
guages.” And vet he had uit before 
faid, ** That, perhaps, of poetry, as 
a mental operation, metre or mufic 
I am un- 
willing te draw any other inference 
from thefe paffages than this, that, 
fuch is the difficulty of fettling with 
precifion the poetic effence, even 
br. Johnfon is inaccurate and in- 


js no neceffary adjun&.” 


coniiitent. 


If, in order to avoid this charge, 

Wt be faid, that a diftinGtion is made 
between poctry, as a mental opera- 
¢ poetry as arr attual ex- 
prefiion of the thoughts in language, 
then it will follow, that a perion 
maye a mental poet, without being 
a prattical one; becaufe he may 
soltefs imagination, feeling, &c. 
without being able to exprefs thefe 
mental operations in a proper man- 


tion, an 


ner. He may have peetical ideas, 


but not poetical ftyle. And, exa&- 


ly in the fame fenfe, a man might 
be an orator or a painter, without 
being able to {peak in public, or to 
ule the pencil. 

I beg leave to finifh the fubje& 
by a few obfervations on modulation 
of language, which have fuggefted 
themfelves, in the courfe of the fore- 
going {peculations. 

Different languages vary exceed- 
ing widely, in their capability of 
modulation ; and from this caufe 
will vary as much in the mode 
and chara&er of their rhythm, or 
mufical compofition, Every good 
and rounded ftyle in profe, as well 
as in poetry, has a metre, or mufic, 
which the ear, when at ali refined 
by claffical tafte, can immediately 
fecl and enjoy. There is in finifhed 
<ompofition as much of mclody and 
{weetnefs in the arrangement of pro- 
faic fyllables, as in the moft poeti- 
cal. The ear as nicely difcrimi- 
nates the foft, the plaintive, the 
bold. the nervous, the elegant, by 
the flow of mufical exprethon, as 
in the moft exaét and perfeét poein. 
From this circumitance alone, we 


are able at once to diftinguifh the 
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ftyle of Addifon and Sherlock, of 
Tillotfon, and Watts, and You 

We diftinguifh them as eafily ag 
connoiffeur in mufic, who feels 3 


once the compofitions of Handd,. 


and thofe of Corelli. 

It is probable the ears of the an. 
cient Romans and Grecians were 
more incehy tuned to difcern the 
melody of arrangement, and of ca. 
dence than ours. Or probably ‘we 
have loft that “ tune,” or mode of 
pronunciation, in which their lan. 
guages were fpoken, for a modem 
ear cannot feel that richnefs and 
harmony of numbers, which appears 
to have been to them fo inexpreff. 
bly delightful. ‘ Cicero tells ts 
that he was himfelf a witnefs of ig 
influence, as Carbo was once ha- 
ranguing the people. When that 
orator pronounced the following 
fentence; ‘ Patris di€tum fapiens te. 
meritas filii comprobavit,’ it was 
aftonifhing, fays he, to obferve the 
general applaufe which followed 
that harmonious clofe. And hetells 
us that if the final meafure had been 
changed, and the words placed ina 
different order, their whole effet 
would have been abfolutely dé 
ftroyed.” 

This muficalnefs, and flow of na- 
merous compofition, which charnis 
the ear of every judicious reader, is 
certainly felt moit ftongly when it 
is read aloud with tafte and expref- 
fion. But when read with the eye 
only, without the accompaniment 
of the voice, there is a fainter aflo- 
ciation of the found, the fhadow of 
the mufic, as it were, conneéted with 
the words ; fo that we canjudge asex- 
a&ily of the compofrtion as if it were 
audible to the car. This power of 
aflociating found with vilion, ts 
formed gradually by habit; for com- 
mon people, who are not much at 
cuftomed to books, hardly undete 
ftand any thing they read, unlefs it 
be accompanied with’ the voice, 
And fome gentlemen are faid to 
have acquired this art of mentél 
combinauon fo perfeétly, as to read 
«ven the notes of a-mutical compe 
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fon with confiderable pleafure. 
The difference of modulation in 
languages, mutt give a different 
charafter and expreflion to their 
petic compofitions, The Grecian 
gd Roman tongues were fo hap- 
pil conftruéted, that their verfe 
vy diftinguithed itfelf by its ar- 

ent, and therefore needed 
no fecondary or artificial aid. It 
jas been thought that our Englifh 
tongue is not equally happy; and 
that therefore, rhyme is in generalb 
necelary to make the dilcrimina- 
tion perfeét, and to give that chime 
ormufic to the ear, which the fuc- 
eefion of long and fhort fyhlables 
done could not effcét. The fa& 
adduced in fupport of this obferva- 
tion by Dr. Tonnfon* is certainly 


tme; “that very few poems in 


blank verfe have long maintained) 


acharaéter among us.: Thontion, 
and above all, Milton, are great ex- 
ceptions, but their ftyle is fingular. 
They formed themfelves upon’no 
model, and are originals which we 
may admire, but ought not to at- 
tempt to copy.” 
his remark, though, perhaps, in 
fome'degree juft, is, however, de- 
pedis. And if the tag of rhyme 
in general neceflary to our En- 
glihh poetry, it will be an additio- 
nalargument in favour of that hy- 
thefts, which fuppofes metre to 
the grand criterion of poetic 


didion. 
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Yet methinks the Doétor is too 
fevere, when he fays, “ The varie- 
ty of paufes fo much boafted of by 
the lovers of blank verfe, changes 
the meafures of an Englifh Poet 
into the periods of a dechaimer.’” 
To me there appears a very eflen- 
tial difference between the paufes 
of verfe, and thofe of mere decla- 
mation, ‘The poetry of Milton has 
been celebrated by the beft judges, 
as inimitably beautiful and» harmo. 
nious, from the amazing variety, 
and judicious changes of the paufe. 
Thete are fo admirably difpofed, 
that the ear hardly ever tires, There 
is none of that perpetual famencfs, 
and recurrence of found which in 
common blank verfe is fo infuffer- 
ably difgufting. Surely, the verfe 
of Milton is not, “ verfe only to 
the eye.” I cannot therefore, 
fubfcribe to Dr. Johnfon’s. fenti- 
ment, * that all the power of Mil- . 
ton’s poetry confifts in the fublimity 
of his fentiment, or the peculiar 
(he elfewhere calls it * perverfe and 
pedantic’) arrangement of . his 
{tyle.” His fentiments are indeed 
lofty and noble; but his metre alfo 
is inexpreflibly rich, mellow, and 
harmonious. Which ever hypo- 
thefis therefore we adopt, as to the 
conftituent character of poetry, that 
of Milton will have every praife, 
—of fentiment,—of imagery,—of 
modulation, 


ACCOUNT or ALEXANDER’s EXPEDITION rwto INDIA, 


FROM DR, ROBERTSON’S DISQUISITIONS, 


{ Concluded from Page 119. | 


I' an-untimely death had not put 
a period to the reign of the Ma- 
cedonian hero, India, we have rea- 
fon to think would have been more 
fully explored by the ancients, and 
theEyropean dominion would have 
been. eftablifhed there two thou- 
fand years fooner. When Alex- 


7 


ander invaded India, he had fome- 
thing more in view than a tranfient 
incurfion. It was his objeét to an- 
nex that extenfive and opulent coun- 
try to his empire, and though the 
refractory {pirit of his army obliged 
him, at that time, to fufpend the 
profecution of his plan, he was far 

from 
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from relinquifhing it. To exhibit 
a general view of the meafures which 
he adopted for this purpofe, and to 
eet out their propriety and pro- 
able fuccels, is not foreign frorn the 
fubje& of this difquifition, and will 
convey a more juft idea than is 
ufually entertained of the original 
nius, and extent of political wif- 
m which diftinguifhed this illuf- 
trious man, When Alexander be- 
came mafter of the Perfian empire, 
he early perceived that with all the 
power of his hereditary dominions, 
reinforced by the troops which the 
afcendency he had acquired over 
the various ftates of Greece might 
enable him to raifé there, he could 
not hope to retain in fubjeétion ter- 
ritories fo extenfive and populous ; 
that to render his authority fecure 
and permanent, it muft be eftablifh- 
ed in the affeétion of the nations 
which he had fubdued, and main- 
tained by their arms; and that in 
order to acquire this advantage, all 
diftin&tion between the vi€tors and 
vanquifhed muft be abolifhed ; and 
his European and Afiatic fubjeéts 
muft be incorporated, and become 
one people, by obcying the fame 
laws, and by adopting the fame 
manners, inftitutions,and difcipline. 
Liberal as this plan of policy was, 
and well adapted to accomplifh 
what he had in view, nothing could 
be more repugnant to the ideas and 
prejudices of his countrymen. The 
Greeks had fuch an high opinion 
of the pre-eminence to which they 
were raifed by civilization and 
fcience, that they feem -hardly to 
have acknowledged the reft of man- 
kind to be of the fame {pecies with 
themfelves. To every other people 
they gave the degrading ate lation 
of barbarians ; and in confequence 
of their own boafted fuperiority, 
they afferted a right of dominion 
over them, in the fame manner as 
the foul has over the body, and 
men have over irrafional animals. 
Extravagant as this pretenfion may 
now appear,’ it found admiffion, to 
the difgrace of ancient philofophers, 
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into all the {fchools. Ariftotle, full | 


of this opinion, in fupport of which 


he employs argumients more fubtle 


than folid, advifed Alexander 4g 
govern the Greeks like fubjeéts,and 
the barbarians as flaves ; to confides 
the former as companions, the latter 
as creatures of an inferior nature, 
But the fentiments of the pup 
were more enlarged than thole of 
his mafter; and his experience ig 
governing men, taught the monarch 
what the {fpeculative fcience of the 
philofopher did not difcover. Soog 
after the victory at Arbela, Ales. 
ander himfelf, and, by his perfua. 
fion, many of his officers, affumed 
the Perfian drefs, and conformedto 
feveral of their cuftoms. At the 
fame time he encouraged the Perfian 
nobles to imitate the manners of 
the Macedonians, to learn the Greek 
language, and to acquire a relith 
for the beauties of the elegant 
writers in that tongue, which were 
then univerfally ftudied and: ad. 
mired, In order to render the 
union more complete, he refolyed 
to marry one of the daughters of 
Darius, and chufe wives for a hun- 
dred of his principal officers in the 
moft illuftrious Perfian families 
Their nuptials were celebrated with 
great pomp and feftivity, and will 
high exultation of the conquered 
ee In imitation of them, # 
ove 10,000 Macedonians of infe- 
rior rank married Perfian women, to 
each of whom Alexander gave nup- 
tial prefents, as a teftimony of his 
approbation of their condutt, But 
aMfiduoufly as Alexander labouted 
to unite his European and Afiatic 
fubje&ts, by the moft indiffoluble 
ties, he did not truft entirely to the 
fuccefs of that meafure for the & 
curity of his new conquelts, 
every province which he fubdued, 
he made choice of proper ftations, 
where he built and fortified elles 
in which he placed garrifons, com 
pofed partly of fuch of the native 
as conformed to the Grecian ma 
ners and difcipline, and pagtly 
fuch of his European fubj ni 
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ie worn out with the fatigues of 
vice, and wifhed for 2 and 
-apermanent eftablifhment. Thefe 
Gtics were numerous, and ferved 
not only as a chain of poltstokeep 
open the communication between 
Be different provinces of his domi- 
nions, but as-places of f{lrength to 
éver-awe and curb the conquered 
le. Thirty thoufand of his 
new fubjects, who had been difci- 
plined. in thefe cities, and armed 
after the European fafhion, appeared 
before Alexander in Sufa, and were 
formed by him into that compact 
folid body of infantry, known by 
the name of the Phalanx, which con- 
fituted the itrength of a Macedo- 
hianarmy. ut in order to fecure 
éntire authority over this new corps, 
as well as to render it more effeétive, 
he appointed that every officer in it 
entrulted with command, either fu- 
perior or fubaltern, fhould be Eu- 
an, As the ingenuity of man- 
kind naturally has recourfe in fimilar 
fituations tq the lame cxpedients, 
the European powers, who now in 
theirgindian territories employ nu- 
merous bodies of the natives in their 
fervice, have, in forming the efta- 
blihment of thefe troops, adopted 
the fame maxims ; and, probably 
without knowing it, have modelled 
their battalions of Scpoys upon the 
fame. principles as Alexander did 
lis Phalanx of Perfians. ‘Vhe far- 
t Alexander pufhed his conquefts 
fom the banks of the Euphrates, 
Which may be confidered as the 
centre of his dominions, he found it 
neceflary to build and to fortify a 
gfeater number of cities, Several 
of thefe to the eaft and fouth of the 
alpian Sea are mentioned by an- 
Gent authors; and in india itfelf, 
ht founded two cities on the banks 
of the Hydafpes, and a third on 
the Acefines, oth navigable rivers; 
ch, after uniting their ftreams, 
fall into the Indus, From the choice 
of fuch fituations, it is obvious that 
he intended, by means of thefe ci- 
es, to keep open a communication 
with India, not only by land, but 
Vou, VIII. a 
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by fea. It was chiefly with a view 
to, the latter of thefe objets (as I 
have already obferved) that he ex- 
amined the navigation of the Indus 
with fo much attention. With the 
fame view, on his return to Sufa, 
he, in perfon, furveyed the courfe 
of the Euphrates and ‘Tigris, and 
gave direétions to remove the cata- 
ra¢ts, or dams, with which the an- 
cient monarchs of Perfa, induced by 
a aE precept of their religion, 
which enjoined them to guard with 
the utmoit care againft defiling any 
of the elements, had confiructed 
near the mouths of thefe rivers, in 
order to fhut out their fubje&s from 
any accefs to the ocean. Sy open- 
ing the navigation in this manner, 
he propofed, that the valuable com- 
modities of India fhould be con- 
veyed from the Perfian Gulf into 
the interior parts of his Afiatic do- 
minions, while by the Arabian 
Gulf they fhould be carried to Alex 
andnia, and diltributed to the reft of 
the world, . Grand and extenfive as 
thefe {chemes were, the precautions 
employed, and the arrangements 
made for carrying them into execu. 
tion, were fo various, and fo proper, 
that Alexander had good reafon to 
entertain fanguine hopes of their 
proving fucceisful. At the time 
when the mutinous fpirit of his 
foldicrs obliged him to relinquifh 
his operations in India, he was not 
thirty years of age complete. At 
this enterprizing period of life, a 
prince, of a fpirit fo ative, peric- 
vering, and indefatigable, muft have 
foon found means to refume a fa- 
veurite meafure, on which he had 
been long intent. If he had in- 
vaded India a fecond time, he would 
not, as formerly, have been obliged 
to force his way through hoftile and 
unexplored regions, oppoled atevery 
ftep by nations and tribes of barba- 
rians, whofe names had hever reach- 
ed Greece. All Afia, from the 
fhores of the Ionian fea, to the banks 
of the Hyphafis, would then have 
been fubjett to his dominions ;, and 
through that immenie ftretch of 
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country he had eftablifhed fuch a 
chain of cities, or fortified ftations, 
that his armies might have continucd 
their march with fafcty, and have 
found a regular fuceeflion of maga- 
zines provided for their fubfidtenee. 
Nor would it have been difficult for 
him to bring into the field forces 
fufficient to have atchieved the con- 
queit of a country fo populous and 
extenfive as India. Having armed 
and difciplined his fubjeéts in the 
eaft like Europcans, they would 
have been ambitious to imitate and 
to equal their inftructors ; and Akx- 
ander might have drawn recruits, 
not from his fcanty domains in Ma- 
cedonia and Greece, but from the 
valt regions of Afia, which, m every 
age, has covered the earth, and afto- 
nifhed mankind with its mumcrous 
armies 

When Alexander, at the head of 
fuch a formidable power, had reached 
the confines of India, he might have 
entered it under circumftances very 
different from thofe in his firft expe- 
dition. Hehad fecured a firm foot- 
ing there, partly by means of the 
garrifons which he Icft in the three 
cities which he had built and forti- 
fied, and partly by his alliance with 
Taxiles and Porus. Thcefe two In- 
dian princes, won by Alexander’s 
humanity and beneficence, which, 
as they were virtues feldom difplay- 
ed in the ancient mode of carrying 
on war, excited of courfe an higher 
degree of admiration and gratitude, 
had continued fteady in their attach- 
ment to the Macedonians. Re-in- 
forced by their troops, and guided 
by their information as well as by 
the experience which he had ac- 
guired in his formér campaigns, 
Alexander muft have «made rapid 
progrefs in a county, where every 
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invader, from his time to the ptefeng 
age, has proved fuccefsful, 

But this, and all his other fplendid 
fchemes, were terminated at once 
by his untimely death. In confe. 
quence of that, however, events 
took place, which illuftrate and con. 
firm the juftnefls of the precedin 
{peculations and conje€tures, by evi- 
dence the moft ftriking and fatisface 
tory. When that empire, whic 
the fuperior genius of Alexander 
had kept united and in fubjeEtion, 
no longer fel his fuperintendin 
controul, it broke into pieces, a 
its various provinces were feized by 
his principal officers, and parcelled 
out among them. From ambition, 
emulation, and perfonal animofity, 
they foen turned their arms againlt 
one another; and as feveral of the 
leaders were equally eminent for po- 
litieal abilities, and for military fkill, 
the conteft was maintained long, 
and carried on with frequent vicile 
fitudes of fortune, Amudft the va 
xious convulfiens and revolutions 
which thefe oceafioned, it was found 
that the meafures of Alexandtr for 
the prefervation of his conqueftshad 
been concerted with fuch fagacity, 
that upon the final reftoration of 
tranquillity, the Macedonian demi- 
nion continued to be eftablithed in 
every part of Afia, and not one pro 
vince had fhaken off the yoke, 
Even India, the moft remote of 
Alexander's conquefts, quictly fib 
mitted to Pytho, the fon of Agenor, 
and. afterwards to Seleucus, who 
fueceflively obtained dominion ovet 
that part of Afia. Porus and Tax 
iles, notwithftanding the death of 
their benefaéter, neither declined 
fubmiflion to the authority of the 
Macedonians, nor made any atvemph 
to recover independence, 
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DEMOSTHENES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE 
Re ia thé Karan pues of Der oft- 
hen *s with all pothble pleafure, 
and his life with pain, I fawan him 
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a man of the greateft abilities, and 
the fincit und moft lively clogtiemt; 
but I petceived that the qualiuies 
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fishheart did not anfwer to thofe of 
his underftanding. The firft time 
he mounted the roftrum, it was to 
plead again{t his guardians; he did 
pot fucceed, becaute he accumulated 
oo many arguments one upon the 
other; overcharged his pleading 
with oratorical figures, and hada 
bad delivery. For my part, I think 
his caufe was not a good ene: a 

ng man like Demoithenes, ought 
to have found his judges di{pofed to 
hearken to him, when he complain- 
ed, that advantage had been taken 
ofhis weaknefs to deprive him of 


his property. It appears that, far 
ou “a difheartened by this bad 
fuccefs, Demofthenes took infinite 


ins to become more able and fe- 
ing. Sometime after, not hav- 

ing yet obtained a good delivery, he 
compoled far others; and in a caufe 
wherein the Arcopagites were great- 
ly embarrafied, becaufe the pleading 
on both fides were of equal force, it 
was difeovered, that BeméRthenes 
had drawn up both the one and the 
other: he was thus an advocate for 
andagainft. What opinion can we 
have of the heart of {uch an orator ! 
At length he found himfcif capable 
of oppoling every thing which Pho- 
gon propofed, who wanted neither 
wit nor cloguence, and whole.opi- 
nions were more juft and of greater 
advantage to the Athenians, De- 
mofthenes had talents ftill greater 
than thafe of Phocion ; he got the 
better of him, and his fuccefles were 
the caufe of the lofs of his country, 
Ought he not to reproach himfelf 
with fuch a triumph? When De- 
mofthenes wanted argument and rea- 
fon,*it frequently happened, thag he 
got rid ot his cmbarrailment by 
pleafantry. This kind of refource 
would appear Jets extraordinary and 
dificult to the French to make ufe 
of, than to other nations, 

His advice was to go to war, al- 
though the Athenians were not in 9 
fituation to do it; it was however 
tefalved upon. Obliged tike others 
to join the army, he was the firft 
who firunk from his duty and ran 
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away. He had harangued like a 
bad citizen, ‘and he fought like a 
cowardly foldier. Neverthelefs the 
Athenians recalled him to the rof- 
trum, they wifhed to hear again this 
divine orator, Frivolous papple ! 
who admired nothing but the choice 
of words and turn of phrafes, with- 
ut giving themfelves the leaft trou- 
ble + aa the objctt of the difcourfe, 
lt was, however, the welfare of the 
republic which was in queltion, 
Philip being dead, Demofthenes 
maintained, that nothing was to be 
feared from the young Alexander ; 
that he was only a foolifh boy, (ac- 
cording to the exprefion of M. de 
Toureil,) The witsof Athens {mil- 
ed, and gave their applaufe: i ap- 
peared by what fellowed, how far 
this judgment of Alexander was 
founded on truth. The King of 
Macedon deftseyed Thebes, and for- 
gave Athens, om account only of 
the arts,—of letters and philofophy; 
but he required that the orators who 
had infulted him fhould be given 
up. Demofthenes was the dt ie 
pable; he was greatly afraid, and 
did what he could to fave himfelf 
the trouble ef the journey: he in- 
vented, and declaimed wonderfully, 
on the fabic of the fhepherds, whem 
the wolves prayed to give up their 
dogs. Demofthenes was by no means 
a man precious to. his republic; yet 
he managed fo as te prevail upon his 
countrymen to pay a conliderable 
fum, rather than abandon him to the 
refentment of the King of Macedo- 
nia, Alexander took the money 
from the Athenians, left them their 
oratar, agd made a very geed bar- 
gain. 

Thee conqueror having taken Sar- 
des from the King of Perfia, found 
proofs that Demofthenes ‘was pen- 
fioned ‘by the enemies of his coun- 
try,—in a word, a traitor, He made 
this known to the Athenians, who 
only laughed at it: in fatt, it did 
not hinder Demoithencs from being 
the beft fpeakcr in Greece ; and the 
Athenians pardoned every thing’ in 
favour of wit and abilities, 
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He was one day to plead againfta “are you defirous to know th 
y =P 8 thig 


certain Harpalus, whom the Athe- 
nians wifhed to banifh from their 
city, and who fully deferved it: the 

fprie gave an elegant gold cup to 


cu 


the orator. ‘The next day, Demof 


thenes declared that he had a cold, 
and could not plead: i believe it, 
faid Phocien. thou haft got in thy 
throat the cup of Harpalus. ‘This 
fepartce ‘was thought an excellent 
ene; but it was all that pafied upon 


the fabject. 


‘ When we read Demofthenes, we 
are fo delighted, ‘that we do not 
think of weighing his reafons: but, 


1. 


on reading hiftory their weaknefs is 
ourfelves. in the 
Phocion, 
on the contrary, {poke rationally, 
tides faid to Phocion, when wilt 
thou then think of going to-war? 
«When thofe in years, atifwered 
the fage Athenian, fhall know 
how to command, and the young 
#* haw to obey: when the rich fhall 
** be difpofed to contribute their pro- 
{perty, and the poor their arms, 
#* When orators fhall no longer dif- 
“play their wit and talents at the 
¢* expence of the republic! !”’. Thefe 
are fublime fentiments, and which 
prefent at once, the evils aud their 


feen, in puttin 
place of the Athenians. 


and always’ to the purpofe. 


remedies. 


Demofthenes, on the contrary, 
began his harangues, by faying, 
** Athenians, the Oracle of Delph, 
** has declared, that there was one 
‘man in Athens, who was of a dif- 
“ ferent opinion from all the others ; 


“manP—I am he.” This is cep 
tainly a fine rhetorical figure; but 
afterwards, Demotthenes was oblig, 
ed to ufe great fubtilty, to prove 
that he was right, in being of ay 
opinion different from that of all his 
fellow citizens.—How could the 
Athenians have been fo far impofed 
upon, as to fetze that which was 
falfe. arid neverthat which was true? 
It is certain. that Demofthenes de. 
ceived them. 

I like-Cicero much better: eve 
thing in his pleadings breathes fenti. 
ment, equity, and a juftnefs of mind: 
his logie is clear, and ‘at the fame 
time preffing. It feems by his map. 
ner, as if one honeft man was de 
fending another ; and nothing proves 
to us that Ciccro ftrove to’ deceive 
the Romans, nor that he fupported 
a bad caufe. 

The Roman orator had great pers 
fonal defe&ts; he was weak in coun. 
cil and in government, and gave 
way to times and circumftances ; but 
he was not ftrenuous for the bad 
party, and if he had not the courage 
to fave his country from falling, he 
did not lead it to the brink of the 
precipice. He was vain, and be 
lieved that he had faved Rome, 
difcovering the confpiracy of Cate 
line: but 1f he boafted too much of 
a trifling fervice, he had nothing to 
reproach himfelf with. Sometht 
fhould be granted in favour of hu 
manity. and feveral weak neffes ought 
to be excufed on its account, 


REMARKS on tHe SAVAGES or NORTH-AMERICA, 


By DR. 


eeeGks we call them, _.be- 
caufe their manners, differ from 
ours, which we think,the perfeétion 
ef civility; they think the fame of 


theirs. 


Perhaps if we could examine the 
manners of different natiens. with 
jmpartiality, we fhould find nopeo- 
ple fo yuge as to be without any 


FRANKLIN, 


rules of politenefs; nor any fo polite 
as notito have fome remains of rude 
nefs. 

The Indian men, when young, art 
hunters and warriors; when old 
countellors ; for all their «gover 
ment is by the counfel on .adwice of 
the fages; there is no force, :thert 
aye no prions, no officers 10 com 
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obedience. or infli& punifhment, 
ce they generally ftudy oratory ; 
the beit fpeaker having the moft in- 
uence. ‘Ihe Indian women till the 
wnd.-drefs the food, nurie and 
bring up the children, and preierve 
and hand down to potterity the me- 
mory of public tranfattions. Thefe 
employments otf men and women are 
gecounted natural and honourable, 
Having few artificial wants, they 
have abundance of lciiure for im- 
rovement by converfation. Our la 
tees manner of life compared 
with theirs, they efteem flavif 
bafe ; and the learning on which we 
yalue’ourfelves, they tegard as fri- 
yolous and ufelels. An inflance of 
thisoccurred at the treaty of Lan- 
catet in Pennfilvania, anno 1744, 
between the government of Virginia 
andth@Six Nations. Afterthe prin- 
cipal. bufinefs was fettled, the com- 
milfioners from Virginia acquainted 
the Indians by a {pecch. that there 
was at Williamfburg a college with 
afund, for educating Indian youth; 
and that if the chiefs of the Six Na 
tions would fend down half a dozen 
oftheir fons to that college, the go- 
yernment would take care that they 
fhould be well provided for, and in- 
ftruéted in all the learning of the 
white people. It is one of the In- 
dian rules of poiitenefs not to an- 
{wer a public propofition the fame 
day that it is made; they think it 
would be treating it as a light mat- 
ter;and that they fhew it redpect by 
taking time to confider it, as of a 
matter important. They therefore 
deferred their anf{wer till the day fol- 
lowing ; when their fpeaker began, 
by expreffing their deep fenfe of the 
kindnefs of the Virginia  govern- 
ment, in making them that offer; 
“for we know,’’ fays he, “* that you 
highly efteem the kind of learning 
taughtin thofe colleges, and that the 
Maintenance of our young men, 
while with you, would: be very ex- 
pentive to: you. We are convinced, 
therefore. that you mean to do us 
good by your propofal, and we thank 
you heartily, But you who are wile 


h and 


muft know that different nations 
have different conceptions of things ; 
and you will therefore not take it 
amifs, if our ideas of this kind of 
education happen not to be the fame 
with yours, We have had fome ex- 
perience of it : feveral of our young 
people were formerly brought up at 
the colleges of the northern -pro- 
vinees; they were initru€ted in all 
your {ciences ; but when they came 
back to us, they were bad runhers; 
ignorant of cvery means of living in 
the woods; unable to bear cither 
cold or hunger; Knew neither how 
to build a cabin, take a deer, or kill 
an enemy ; fpoke our language im- 
perfeétly ; were therefore neither fit 
for hunters. warriors, or counlelors; 
they were totally cood { 

We are however riot 

by your kind offer, t! 


grateful fenfe of it, if the gentlemen 
of Virginia will fend us a dozen of 
their fons, we will take great caré 
of tacir educttion. in ruét them in 
all we know, and make men’ of 
them.” 

Having frequent occafions to hold 
public councils, they have acquired 
great order and decency in condu@t- 
ing them. ‘The old men fit in the 
foremoft ranks, thé warriors in the 
next, and the women and children 
in the hindmo#. The bufirefs of 
the women is to take cxaét notice of 
what pafles, imprint itin their me- 
mories, for they have no writing, 
and communicate it to their chil- 
dren. They are the records of the 
council, and they preferve tradition 
of the ftipulations in treaties a hun- 
dred years back ; which, when” we 
compare with our writings, we al- 
ways find exatt. “He that “would 
fpeak, rifes. The re{t obferve a pro- 
found filence; When he has finifh- 
ed, and fits down, they leave him 
five or fix minutes ‘to recolle&, that 
if he has omitted any thing” he int 
tended to fay, or has:any thing to 
add, he may rife again, and deliver 
it. To interrupt another, even in 
common conyerfation, is reckoned 

highly 
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highly indecent. How different this 
is from the conduét of a polite Bri- 
tifh Houfe of Commons, where 
fcarce a day pafles without fome con- 
fufion. that makes the Speaker hoarfe 
in calling to order ; and how diffcrent 
from the mode of converfation in 
many polite companies of Europe, 
where, if you do not deliver your 
fentence with great rapidity, you are 
cut off in the middle of it by the im- 
patient loquacity of thofe you con- 
verfe with, and never fuffered to 
Ginifh it! 

The politenefs of thefe favages in 
converiation, is, indeed, carried to 
excels; finceit does not permit them 
to contradift or deny the truth of 
what is aflerted in their prefence, 
By this means they indeed avoid dif- 
putes ; but then it becomes difficult 
to know their minds, or what im- 
preffion you make upon them, The 
miffionaries who have attempted to 
convert them to Chriftianity, all 
complain of this as anc of the great 
difficulties of their miffion. The 


Indians hear with patience thetruths 
of the gofpel explained to them, and 
give their ufual tokens of affent and 
approbation: you would think they 


were convinced. No fuch matter, 
Jt is mere civility. 

A Swedifh minifter having af- 
fembled the chiefs of the Saique- 
hhanah Indians, made a {ermon to 
them, acquainting them with the 
principal hiftorical facts on which 
our rcazicn is founded ; fuch as the 
fail of our firft parents by eating an 
apple; the coming of Chrift to re- 
pair the mifchicf ; his miracles and 
F flerin , &e. When he had 
Enithed? an Indian orator ftood up 
to thank him. “ What you have 
told us,” fays he “ is all very good. 
It is indeed bad to eat apples. It is 
better to make them all into cyder, 
We are much obliged by your kind- 
nefs in coming fo far, to tell us thofe 
things which you have heard from 
your mothers. In return, I will tell 
you fome of thofe we have heard 
from ours, 


* In the beginning, our father's 
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had only the ficfh of animals to fil. 
fift on; and if their hunting wasup, 
fuccefsful, they were flarving, Twa 
of our young hunters having killed 
a deer, made a fire in the woods ty 
broil fome parts of it. Whent 
were about to fatisfy their hunger, 
they beheld a beautiful youn di 
man defcend from the clouds, and 
feat herfelf on that hill which you 
fec yonder among the Blue Moun. 
tains. They faid to each other, it 
is a {pirit that perhaps has finelt our 
broiling venfion, and wifhes to eat 
of it: let us offer fome to her. They 
prefented her with the tongue: thé 
was pleafed with the tafte of it, and 
faid, your kindnefs fhall be reward. 
ed, Come to this place after thir. 
teen moons, and you fhall find fome. 
thing that will be of great benefit in 
nourtfhing you and your childrente 
the lateft generations. They did fo, 
and to their furprife, found plants 
they had never feen before; but 
which, from that ancient time, have 
been con{tantly cultivated among us, 
to our great advantage. Where her 
night hand had touched the ground, 
they found maize; where her left 
hand had touched it, they found 
kidney-beans; and where her back 
fide had fat on it, they found to 
bacco,” The good Rey’ Saou dif. 
gufled with this idle tale, faid 
‘* What I delivered to you were fe 
* credtruths; but what you tellms 
‘ig mere fable, fidtion, and falle 
‘*hood,” The Indian, offended, 
replied, “ My brother, it feems yout 
* friends have not done you juftice 
* in your education ; they have not 
“ well inftru@ed you in the rulesof 
* common civility. You faw that 
‘we, who underftand and praftile 
* ¢hofe rules, believed all your ftor 
* ries, why do you refule to believe 
‘* ours ?” 

When any of them come into our 
towns, our people are apt to crowd 
round them, gaze upon them, and 
incommode them where they defre 
to be private; this they efteem great 
rudenefs, .and the effett of the want 
of inftrugtion in the rules mass 
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ond manners, * We have,” 

they, * as much curiofity as yOu, 
éand when you come into our 
étowns, we with for sy ange 
@of looking at you; but for this 
#purpole we hide ourfelves behind 
Woches where you are to pats, and 
é ever intrude ourfelves into your 
& company.” 

Their manner of entering one an- 
others villages has likewife its rules, 
It is reckoned uncivil in travelling 
firangers to entra village abruptly, 
without giving notice: of their ap- 
proach. Therefore, as foon as they 
arrive within hearing, they ftop and 
hollow, remairring there till invited 
to enter. Two old men ufually 
come out to them, and lead them in. 
There is in every village a vaeant 
dwelling, called the ftranger’s houfe, 
Here they are placed, while the old 
men go round from hut to hut, ac- 
quainting the inhabitants that ftran- 

rs are arrived, who are probably 
ry and weary; and every one 
fend ‘them what he can fpare of 
yiduals, and {kins to repofe on, 
When the ftrangers are refrefhed, 
pipes and tobacco are brought; and 
then, but not befere, converfation 
begins, with enquiries who they are, 
whither bound, what news, &c. and 
it ulually ends with offers of fer- 
vice; if the {trangers have occafion 
of guides, or any neceffaries for con- 
tinuing their journey; and nothing 
is exacted for the entertainment. 

The fame hofpitality, efteemed 
among them as a principal vistue, is 
prattifed by private perfons; of 
which Conrad Weifer, our interpreter, 
gave me the following tat 
He had been naturalized among the 
Six Nations, and {poke weH the 
Mohock language. fn going through 
the Indian country, to carry a mel 
fage from our governor to the coun- 
sil at Onondaga, he called at the ha- 
bitation of Canaffetego, an old ac- 
ene ai who embraced him, 
pread furs for him to fit on, placed 
before him fome boiled beans-and 
Yenifon, and mixed fome rum and 
Water for his drink,. When he was 


well refreflred, and had lit his pipe, 
Canaffetego began to converfe witlt 
him: afked how he had fared the 
many years fince they had feen each 
other, whence he then came, what 
occafioned the journey, &c. Conrad 
anfwered all his queftions; and 
when the difcourfe began to flag, 
the Indian, to continuc it, faid, 
‘* Conrad, you have lived long 
among the white people, and know 
fomething of their cuftoms ; I have 
been fometimes at Albany, and have 
obferved, that once in feven days 
they fhut up their fhops, and aflem- 
ble all in the great houle; tell me, 
what is it for? What do they do 
there?” They meet there,” fays 
Conrad, “to hear and learn good 
things.” **I do not doubt,” fays 
the Indian, “ that they tell you fo; 
they have told me the fame: but I 
doubt the truth of what they fay, 
and I will tell you my reafons, 1 
went lately to Albany to fell my 
fkins, and buy blankets, knives, 
owder, rum, &c. You know I 
ufed generally to deal with Hans 
Hanfon ; but I was a little inclinéd 
this time to try fome other mer- 
chants. However, I called firit 
upon Hans, and afked him what he 
would give for beaver. He faid he 
could not give more than four fhil- 
lings a pound: but, fays he, I can- 
not talk on bufinefs now; this is the 
day when we meet together to leara 
good things, and I am going to the 
meeting. So I thought to myfelf, 
fince I cannot do any bufinels to- 
day, 1 may as well go to the meet- 
ing too, and I went with him. 
There food up a man in black, and 
began to. talk to the people very 
angrily. I did not underftand what 
he faid; but pereeiving that he 
looked much at me, and at Hanfon, 
I imagined he was angry at {eeing 
me there; fo I went out, fat down 
near the houfe, ftruck fire, and lit 
my pips waiting till the meeting 
fhould break up. I thought too, 
that the man had mentioned fome- 
thing of beaver, and I fufpef&ed it 
might be the fubje& of their mect- 
ing. 
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ing. So when they camt out, I 
accofted my merchant. ‘“ Well, 
Hans,” fays I, “I hope you have 
agreed to give more than four fhil- 
lings a pound,” * No,” fays he, 
* ] cannot give fomuch, I cannot 
give more than three fhillings and 
fixpence.” I then {poke to feveral 
other dealers, but they all fung the 
fame fong, three and {fixpence, 
three and fixpence, This made it 
clear to me that my fufpicion was 
right; and that whatever they pre- 
tended of meeting to learn good 
things, the real purpofe was to con- 
fult how. to cheat Indians in the 

rice of beaver. Confider but a 
Fite, Conrad, and you muft be of 
my opinion. If they met fo often 
to learn good things, they would cer- 
tainly have learned fome before this 
time. But they are ftill ignorant. 
You know our practice. If a white 
man in travelling through our coun- 


Humovrovs ANECDOTES 
HE Rev. Mr. Patten had been 


chaplain to aman of war, and 
had contraéted a kind of marine 
roughnefs from his voyages; he was 
of an athletic make. and had a con- 
fiderable fhare of wit and humour; 
not reftrained by any ftriét ideas of 
profeffional propriety. He was, 
during many years, curate of Whit- 
ftable, at a very {mall ftipend, and 
ufed every Sunday to travel ina 
butcher’s cart, to do duty at ano- 
ther church. Whitftable lying 
clofe to the fea, is very aguifh, fo 
that had he.been difmiffed, it would 
have been very difficult for the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, to whom 
the living belonged, to have pro- 
vided another curate at the fame low 
rate: this he well knew, and pre- 
fuming upon it, was a great plague 
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try, enters one of our cabins, tq 
all treat him as I treat you; we dr} 
him if he is wet, we warm him if 
he is cold, and give him meat and 
drink, that he may allay his thirf 
and hunger; and we {pread foft 
furs for him to reft and fleep on: 
we demand nothing in return,* 
But if I go into a white man’s houfe 
at Albany, and afk for vituals and 
drink, they fay; Where is your mos 
ney; and if I have none, they fay, 
Get out, you Indian dog, You fee 
they have not yet learned thofe lit. 
tle good things, that we need no 
meetings to be inftru€ed in, becaufe 
our mothers taught them to us when 
we were children ; and therefore it 
is impoffible their meetings fhould 
be, as they fay, for any fuch pur- 
pofe, or have any fuch effeét; they 
are only to contrive the cheating of 
Indians in the price of beaver.” 


or A COUNTRY CURATE, 


to every fiew primate. He kepta 
miftrefs publicly, and had _ that 
efteem for punch, that when his 
fermons were too long, fome one 
fhewing him a lemon, might at any 
time caufe him to bring his difcourle 
to an abrupt conclufion, that he 
might be at liberty to adjourn to the 
public houfe, 

When Dr. Wake was Archbifhop, 
fome tale-bearer informed his Grace 
that Mr, Patten had given a mate 
riage-certificate, which he had figns 
ed by the title of Bifhop of Whit- 
fable. At the next vilitation, the 
Archbifhop flernly afked Mr. Pat 
ten whether the report was true? 
To which Patten replied, “I fhall 
“‘ anfwer your Grate’s queftion 4 
“‘ another.—Are you fool enoug 
“ to take notice of it, if it be e 


* It is remarkable, that in all ages and countries, hofpitality has been allowed as the 
virtue of thofe, whom the civilized were pleafed to call Barbarians; the Greek cele- 


brated the Scythians for it. The Saracens 
the reigning virtue of the wild Arabs. © St. 
ftLipwreck, on the ifland of, Melita, fays, ‘ 


poffefied it eminently ; and it is to this day 
Paul too, in the relation of his voyage and 
‘The barbarous people fhewed us no little 


** kindnefs ; for thcy kindled a fire, and received us every one, becaufe of the prefent 


“ rain, and becaufe of-the cold,”’ 
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RarorT suR_ UL’ INSTRUCTION 
Pustique, &c. or, A Report re- 
fpetting public Education, made in 


the Name of the Committee of Confli- . 


tution tothe National Affembly, 1791. 
By M, Talleyrand Perigord, late 
Bifhop of Autun, 4to. Paris, 1791. 


DUCATION is certainly one 
E of the moft effential points to 
be attended to in the bufinefs of le- 
gillation, yet no one is fo much ne- 
gletted. It is a notorious faét, that 
the fame man, by different fpecies 
of education, may either be made 
an excellent fubjeét, or one of the 
molt obnoxious members of fociety. 
In this valuable report, M. Talley- 
rand points out the defeéts which 
are apparent in the prefent fyftem 
of on, and thinks that the 
alteration in the conftitution of 
France, requires a change in’ the 
method of educating youth. And 
as the law now emanates from the 
people, it is neceflary that the peo- 
ple fhould receive an education to 
enable them to direft the law, and 
fuch as will not be inconfiftent with 
the conftitution under which they 
live, And, in fhort, that a plan of 
meral education fhould be efta- 
lithed, 

Man, being an uninformed be- 
ing, when he firft comes into the 
world, ftands in need of inftru&ion ; 
means and opportunities for in- 
ftru€tion fhould therefore be pro- 
, Vided, Man, it is true, gains in- 
firu€tion from all furrounding ob- 
jetts; but thefe elements of infor- 
mation muft be collected, combined, 
and digefted, in fuch a manner, as 
that every one may gain fuch a 

on of education as is neceilary 
orhim, Therefore it may be laid 
down as principles. 1. That edu- 
cation fhould be afforded to all. 2. 
That all fhould contribute to fup- 
plythem. 3. It ought to be unis 
~ Vou, VILL, 


verfal, 4. It fhould extend to both 
fexes. 5. It fhould continue to 
every period of life, 

Mankind fhould be taught to 
know the conftitution of shaleshey 
to which he belongs, that he may be 
able to defend, to improve, to com- 
prehend the principles, and prattife 
the duties of morality, on which all 
fociety depends, and which confti- 
tute its general happinefs. To 
attain this inftruétion, all the facul- 
ties of man muft be exercifed. 

M., Talleyrand obferves, that in 
modern education the cultivation 
of the body is negleéted, and the 
choice of amufements is left to the 

upil, He thinks that youth fhould 
Fe induced to follow a certain por- 
tion of labour, as it begets bodily 
ftrength, and aids addrefs and aéti- 
vity ; befides which it produces in- 
dultry, which continually multiplies 
enjoyments. The exercifes which 
the ancients cultiyated, but which 
we negle&, have a great influence 
on fociety, and fhould be regarded 
as a great objeét of education, 

But the chief part of education 
certainly refpeéts the cultivation of 
the intelle€tual faculties, and may 
be divided into three parts, as it re- 
lates to imagination, memory, and 
reafon. 

There fhould, our author thinks, 
be eftablifhed an elementary educa- 
tion, open to all; that a very con- 
fiderable part of a nation ihould 
receive a higher degree of inftruc- 
tion, and each perfon be trained in 
fuch a way as would afford him in- 
{truétion as to his particular defti- 
nation in life; and that a few fhould 
be inftruéted in fuch a manner, as 
to qualify them for thofe profeffions 
from which fociety will derive the 
greateft advantages. The firft of 
thefe, our author thinks, in France, 
fhould be found in the canton or 
fmalleft divifion of the kingdom; ~ 

2D the 
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the fecond, in the diftri& ; and the 
third, in the departments: and 
hence the fyftem of education will, 
in a great meafure, correfpond with 
the fyitem of government. But be- 
fides thefe, our author would have 
a general national inftitution, or 
college, fixed to the capital, where 
it might be enriched by the talents 
of all, and would afford opportuni- 
ties for a continual increafe of 
knowledge. 

With refpe& to the method of 
defraying the expence of edueation, 
our author judictoufly obferves, that 
as there is a portion of education 
neceffary to all, that thefe be de- 
frayed by the fociety at large. That 
education which is not neceffary to 
all, and is yet ufeful to fociety, that 
part of it fhould be defrayed by the 
fociety, and part by the individual ; 
and that fueh education as is likely 
to benefit fociety greatly, fhould be 
borne by it. Thus it appears as 
our author’s opinion, that f Be lower 
clafles of fociety fhould be educated 
at the public expence, the middling 
clafs at the joint expence of the 
— and individuals, and the 

igher degree of education be affifted 
by the public. 

M, ‘Talleyrand next proceeds to 
explain the intended organization 
of his different fchéols or femina- 
ries. In the higher clafs, he ad- 
vifes they fhould teach the elements 
of the national language, the firft 
rules of arithmetic, the knowledge 
of menfuration, the elements of re- 
ligion and the principles of mora- 
lity, and the principles of the con- 
ftitution, with fuch other knowledge 
as will improve the phyfical and 
moral faculties. But the’ pupil 
fhould be early taught that labour 
is the great principle of every thing. 
When thefe principles are ground- 
ed, then to proceed to the higher 
parts of learning. 

Our author’s regulations are fo 
mulrtifareous, that we cannot follow 
him through them all, but the work 
is highly worthy the perufal of every 
enlightened man. 


Review of New Publications. 


Les Ruines, &c. or, The Ruins; op 
Reflections on the Revolutions of Ew 
pire. By M. Volney, Deputy ¢f 
the National Affembly, 178g. Paris, 
1908... : 


This werk is from the pen of the 
author of the much celebrated Tr. 
vels into Syria and Egypt. Som 
allufions to the work now before ys 
may be found in the preface, and 
at the end -of the Travels. Mr, 
Volney has had the honour to ff 
as one of the conftituting National 
Affembly of France, the avocations 
of which office neceflarily obliged 
him to fufpend his literary labours, 
which he ites now refumed. 

In this performance, after anin. 
vocation to the Ruins of ancient 
fplendor, and after mtroducin 
himfelf to his reader as a traveller 
through part of the Ottoman em. 
pire, he proceeds to trace the caules 
of the diffolution of ftates, and of 
thole difputes which have diffuled 
mifery throughout the world, 

Our author tells us, that while 
travelling, he entered the citiesand 
ftudied the manners of the inhabi- 
tants, the conduét of thofe who 
ruled, and the ftate of thofe who 
laboured ; and he found only m 
pine and barrennefs, tyranny and 
diftrefs, A country abandoned, 
towns deferted, and palaces in 
ruins, 

Journeying to the once celebrated 
Palmyra, he could not help drawing 
a contraft between the former flow 
rifhing fituation of this country, 
and its prefent poverty and wretch 
ednefs, While contemplating ths 
objet, he reprefents himfelf asa 
cofted by a phantom, who reproathe 
mankind for accufing the goodntl 
of Providence for evils which {pring 
from their own mifcondu&. 

«* Where,” he afks, “ is that dit 


fatality, which, without law or nik, 


{ports with the deftiny of mortals? 
In what confifts thofe heavenly ant 
themas, or where is the divi 
malediétion which perpetuates the 
wretchednefs of thefe deferted oF, 

tries! 
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tties? lave the laws of nature 
changed, or is it the God of nature 
who has caufed thefe ruins? Is it 
hishand that has overturned thefe 
walls, that has fapped the founda- 
tions of thefe temples, and has mu- 
tiated thefe columns? or is it the 
hand of man? Was it the arm of 
God that carried fire and {word into 
the city, that murdered the inhabi- 
tants, and that deftroyed the har- 
vets and the plantations? or was 
itthe hand of man? When famine 
fucceeded to devaftation, was it the 
vengeance of God that produced 
it, or the fenfelefs fury of man? 
No. The caufe of man’s mifery is 
not to be fought in the heavens; it 
isnearer to him; it is on earth. It 
isnot hidden in the breaft of the 
Deity ; it refides in man himfelf, 
and it’s feat is in his own heart. 
‘What are thofe murmurs, that 
infidel mations have enjoyed the 
benefits of heaven andearth? If 
infidels obferve the laws of heaven 
and earth, if they regulate their ju- 
dicious labours according to the 
order of the feafons, and the courfe 
of nature, fhould God deftroy the 
government of the world to defeat 
their prudence ? What is the nature 
of that infidelity which, by its wif- 
dom, has founded empires, has de- 
fended them by its’ courage, and 
has ftrengthened them by its juf- 
tice; which has raifed powerful ci- 
tigs, and has dug out deep _har- 
bours; which has drained pettilen- 
til marfhes, has covered the fea 
with veffels, and the earth with in- 
habitants; and, fimilar to the cre- 
tive mind, has {pread vigour and 
life over the world ?” 

After this the phantom takes our 
traveller into the air, and by fuper- 
natural affiflance fhews him, at one 
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Ricurs or Man, Part the Second, 
combining Principle and Praétice. 
By Tho, Paine. 8vo, London, 1792. 
E fome time-fince {in our 
Magazines for April and 

May} gave an account of the firk 


1ff 


view, the principal countries of the 
old continents; informs him of the 
condition of man, and of the fa- 
culties the Deity had endowed him 
with. Poffefled of the faculty of 
thinking, man becomes fenfible of 
leafure or pain, and is by them 
impelled to love and preferve his 
life; thefe form the primary laws 
impofed by nature. From a devi- 
ation or excefs in thefe laws, arofe 
the neceflity of government; the 
{tability of which arifes from its 
greater or lefs conformity to thofe 
laws. 

Our phantom next views the ge- 
neral caufes of the revolutions of 
ftates. One man being ftronger 
than another, firft introduced the 
flavery of one individual to an- 
other. The mafter of a family next 
introduced defpotifm into*his fa- 
mily; from thence it would pafs 
into the government. This {pirit 
of invafion would often torment 
the ftate. At other times abufes of 
agents, appointed by the people, 
would plunge the flate fometimes 
into the horrors of democracy, and 
fometimes of ariftocracy. That im- 
poftors would abufe the credulity 
of their fellow fubje&ts, imnpofe on 
them under the name of theocracy, 
till tired of thefe evils, the people 
have recourfe toa monarchy. Here 
they foon find they have change 
for the worfe, and in hopes of get- 
ting a better malter, have recourfe 
to a civic war; and thus from the 
fame caufe were the people ever the 
{port of defigning people. Having 
taken an extenfive view of this fub- 
je&, the phantom proceeds to in- 
quire if the condu& of mankind 
is amending, and determines in the 
affirmative, 


BLICATIONS. 


part of this work, and we now pro- 
ceed to lay before our readers an 
analylis of the fecond part. Whea 
we contemplate thefe two produc- 
tions, we are compelled to approve 
and almoft to admire them. In- 
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deed we fhall not hefitate to declare 
our Opinion, that in future ages, 
however party or prejudice may 
now prevail, the name of Paine 
will fland as high in the political, 
as Bacon does in the philofophical 
world, 

This piece is dedicated to Mr. 
de ja Fayette. Ina preface he tells 
us, that it was his intention to have 
extended his laft work to a greater 
length, but was fearful of making 
it too bulky ; he wifhed alfo to know 
the manner in which his firft part 
was received: and as Mr. Burke 

omifed to renew the fubje&, he 
Feld himfelf in referve for him. 
Mr. Burke, he fays, in his Appeal 
from the new to the old Whigs, {peak- 
ing ef the rights of man, fays, he 
fhall not attempt to refute him; to 
which Mr. Paine anfwers, he knows 
he would if he could. - After fome 
few ftriétures on Mr. Burke’s te- 
nets, Mr. Paine gives his opinion 
refpetting exifting laws. 

If a law be bad, it is one thing to oppofe 
the practice of it, but it is quite a different 
thing to expofe its errors, to reafon on its 
defeéts, and to fhew caufe why it fhould be 
repealed, or why another ought to be fub- 
ftituted in its place. I have always held it 
an opinion (making it alfo my practice) that 
it is better to obey a bad law, making ufe 
at the fame time of every argument to fhew 
its errors and procure its repeal, than forci- 
bly to violate it; becaufe the precedent of 
breaking a bad law might weaken tlic force, 
and lead to a diferetionary violation, of 
thofe which are good. 


Yet he fays the defeéts of every 
government ought to be open to dil- 
cuffion, and on this principle he will 
meet Mr. Burke when he will. 


The Introdu&ion begins— 


What Archimedes faid of the mechani- 
cal powers, may be applied to Reaton and 
Liberty: “* Had we,’’ faid he,“ a place 
** to ftand upon, we might raife the world.’’ 

The revolution of America prefented in 
politics what* was only theory in mechas 
nics. So deeply rooted were all the govern- 
ments of the old werld, and io efivctually 
had the tyranny and the'antiquity of habit 
ettabliihed itfelf over the mina, that no be- 
ginning could be made in: Afia, Africa, or 
Europe, to reform the political condition of 
man.. Freelom had been hustesl round the 
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globe ; reafon was confidered as-rebelliony 
and the flavery of fear had made men aftaid 
to think. ’ 

But fuch is the irrefiftible nature of truth, 
that all it atks, and all’ it wants, is the li, 
berty of appearing. The fun needs no iy. 
{cription to diftinguith him from darknefs; 
and no fooner did the American govern. 
ments difplay themfelves to the world, than 
defpotifm felt a fhock, and man began to 
contemplate redrefs. ; 

The independence of America, confider. 
ed merely as a feparation from England, 
would have been a matter but of little im. 
portance, had it not been accompanied by 
a revolution in the principles and. pra@lice 
of governments. She made a fland, no 
for herfelf only, but for the world, and 
looked bevond the advantages herfelf could 
receive. Even the Heffian, though hired tg 
fight againft her, may live to blefs his des 
feat. 

America he fays was the only fpot 
where the prin ciples of univerfal 
reformation could begin. Speaking 
of the government of the old world, 
he favs, 


If, from the more wretched parts of the 
old world, we look at thofe which are‘n an 
advanced ftage of improvement, we Pill 
find the greedy hand of government thr 
ing itfelf into every corner and crevice of 
induftry, and ra ping the fpoil of the 
multitude. Invention is continually exer 
cifed, to furnith new pretences for revenue 
and taxation. It watches profperity as its 
prey, and permits none to efcape withouta 
tribute. 

In fuch a fituation, and with the exam. 
ples already exifting, revolutions are tobé 
looked for. They are become fubjeés of 
univerfal converfation, and may be conf 
dered as the Order of the day. 

If fyftems of government can be intro. 
duced, lets expenfive, and more produ. 
tive of general happinefs, than thot which 
have exifted, all attempts to oppofe their 
progrefs will in the end be fruitlefs. Rew 
jon, like time, will make its own way, and 
prejudice will fall in a combat with in 
tereft. Ifuniverfal peace, civilization, and 
commerce, are ever to be the happy lotof 
man, it cannot be accomplifhed but bya 
volution in the fy{tem of governments,. All 
the monarchical governments are military, 
War is their trade, plunder and revenue 
their objects. While fuch goversiments 
continue, peace has not the abfolute few 
rity of a day. -’ What is the hiftory of all 
monarchical governments, -but a difguftful 
picture of ‘human wretchednefs, and the 
accidental refpite of a few years repalet. 
Wearied with war, and tired with humana 
butchery, they fat down to reft, and 
it peace... This certainly is not she eae 
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that Heaven intended for man ;, and if 
dis be monarchy, well might monarchy be 
pekoned among the fins of the Jews. 


Having thus introduced his fub- 
if, he proceeds to his full chapter 
Of Society and Civilization: We ob- 
faves with great juftice, that moft 

of what is called order among 
mankind, is not the effett of govern- 
ment, but has its origin on the prin- 
of fociety, and the natural 


cnftitution of man. 


Itexifted (fays he) prior to government, and 
would exit if the formality of government 
gas adolifhed. The mutual dependance and 

i intereft which man has upon 
mam, and all the parts of a civilized com- 
gunity upon each other, create that great 
duin of connection which holds it toge- 
ther. The landholder, the farmer, the 
ganufaGturer, the merchant, the tradef- 
man, and every occupation, profpers by the 
@d which cach receives from the other, 
and from the whole. Common intereft 

s their concerns, and torms their 
law; and the laws which common ufage 
onains, have a greater influence than the 
lews of government. In fine, fociety per- 
fas for iticif almoft every thing which is 
akribed to governinent. 


This pofition he puts in the 
fronge't point of view; we lament 
tha tne limits of our work will not 
permit us to make fuch copious ex- 
traéts as we could wifh. We mutt 
however, be large in what we bor- 
row from this chapter. 


But as fa@ is fuperior to reafoning, the 
inftance of America prefents itfelf to con. 
fiom thefe obfervations.— If there is a coun- 
ty in the world, where concord, accord- 
ing to common calculation, would be leaft 
tipetted, it is America. Made up, as it 
i of people from different nations, accuf- 
tamed to different forms and habits of go- 
Yemment, fpeaking different languages, 
ad more different in their modes of wor- 
fhip, it would appear that the union of fuch 
apeople was impracticable; but by the fim- 
ple operation of conitructing government 
tathe principles of fociety and the rights 
ofman, every difficulty retires, and all the 
pitts are brought into cordial unifon. 

the poor are not opprefied, the rich 
Menor privileged. Induitry is not mor- 
Ged by the iplendid extravagance of a 
GUM Fioting at its expence. “Their taxes 
a few, becaufe their government is jut ; 
fas there is nothing to render them 
Witdhed, there is nothing to engendes nots 
ae tumult, 


= 
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A metaphyfical man, like Mr. Burke, 
would have tortured his invention to difco« 
ver how fuch a people could be governed. 
He would have fuppefed that fome mn be 
managed by fraud, others by force, and alf 
by fome contrivance; that genius muft be 
hired to impote upon ignorance, and thew 
and parade to fafcinate the vulgar. Loft in 
the abundance of his refearches, he would 
have refolved and re-refolved, and finally 
overlooked the plain and eafy road that lay 
directly before him. 

One of the great advantages of the Ame- 
rican revolution has been, that itled toa 
difcovery of the principles, and laid open 
the impofition of governments. All there~ 
volutions till then had been worked within 
the atmofphere of a court, and never om 
the great floor of a nation. The parties 
were always of the clafs of courtiers; and 
whatever was their rage for reformation, 
they carefully preferved the fraud of the 

ofefiion. 

In all cafes they took care to reprefent 
government as a thing made up of myfte- 
ries, which only themfelves underftced¢ 
and they hid from the underftanding of the 
nation, the only thing that was beneficial 
to know, namely, That government is no- 
thing more than a national aflociation ating 
on the pripciples of fociety. 


In his fecond chapter he exhibits 
in {trong colours the origin of the 
prefent old governments, but in this 
part nothing is fhewn but what was 
before well known. In the third 
chapter the old and new fyftems are 
contrafted, 


Government, (fays he) on the old fyi 
tem, is an aflumption of power, for the 
aggrandifement of itfelf; on the new, a 
delegation of power, for the common be- 
nent of fociety. The former fupports itfelf 
by keeping up a fyftem of war; the latter 
promotes a fyitem of peace, as ‘the true 
means of enriching a ration. The one en- 
courages national prejudices; the other pro- 
motes univerfal fociety, as the means of 
univerfal commerce. The one meafures its 
profperity, by the quantity of revenue it 
extorts; the other proves its excellence, by 
the {mall quantity of taxes it requires. 


He next attacks the princ’ple of 
hereditary fucceffion to the throne; 
we fhall nere let him {peak for him- 


{elf. 


We have heard the Rights of Man called 

a levelling fyftem ; but the only fyftem to 
which the word levelling is truly appTica- 
bie, is the hereditary menartchical fyitem. 
icis a fytleim eof menial levelling. It in- 
diicriménately 
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Gifcriminately admits every fpecies of cha- 
vaéter to the fame authority. Vice and 
virtue, ignorance and wifdom, in fhort, 
every quality, good or bad, is put on the 
fame level. Kings fucceed each other, not 
@s rationals, but as animals. It fignifies 
tiot what their mental or moral chara&ers 
ave. Can we then be furprifed at the ab- 
Seat ftate of the human mind in monarchi- 
cal countries, when the government itfelf is 
formed on fuch an abject levelling fyftem ? 
¥t has no fixed character. To day it is 
ame thing; to-morrow it is fomething elfe. 
Kt changes with the témper of every fuc- 
weeding individual, and is fubject to all the 
varieties of cach. It is government through 
the medium of paflions and accidents. It 

pears under all the various characters of 
childheod, decrepitude, dotage, a thing at 
surfe, in Teading-ftrings, or in erutches. 
Ie reverfes the wholefome erder of nature. 
Rk cecafionally puts children over men, and 
the conceits of non-age over wifdom and 
experience. In fhort, we cannot conceive 
2 more ridiculous figure of government, 
than hereditary fucceffion, in all its cafes, 
prefents. 

‘Hereditary fucceffion is a burlefque upon 
monarchy. It puts it in the moft ridicu- 
Tews light, by prefenting it as an office 
which any child or ideot may fill. It re- 
quires fome talents to be a common me- 
chanic; but, to be a king, requires only 
the animal figure of a man—a fort of breath- 
ing automaton. This fort of fuperftition 
may laft afew years more, but it cannot 
Song refift the awakened reafon and iniereft 
of man. 


His definition of a republic de- 
ferves particular notice, efpecially at 
this time. 


What is called a republic, is mot any 
particular form of government. It is whol- 
' Jy characteriftical of the purport, matter, 
or object for which government ought to be 
inftituted, and on which it is to be em- 
ployed, Res-publica, the public affairs, or 
the public good; or, literally tranflated, 
the public thing. It is a word of a good 
original, seferring to what ought to be the 
character and bufinefs of government; and 
in this fenfe it is naturally oppofed to the 
word Monarchy, which has a bale original 
fignification. It means arbitrary power in 
an individual perfon; in the cxercife of 
which, himfelt, and not the res-publica, 
is the object. 

Every government that does not a¢t on the 
principle of a Republic, or in other words, 
that does not niake the res-publica its whole 
and fole object, is not a good government, 
Republican government 1s no other than 
government eftablifhed and conducted for 
the interett of the public, as well individu- 
ally as collectively. It is not necellarily 
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‘conneed with any particular form, ‘butit 


moft naturally affociates with the reprefen, 
tative form, as being beft calculated to fa, 
cure the end for which a nation is at the 
expence of fupporting it. 


The fourth chapter treats of con. 
ftitutions, and in this he fhews in 
a clear and {pecific manner how the 
Confittutéons of the American effates 
were feparately formed, and how the 
Federal conftitution arofe; he then 
proceeds to fcrutinize the Englifh 
conttitution, wherein he reprobates, 
and we think with juftice, the doe. 
trine of precedents, and examines 
which is beft, a government by one 
houfe, or by two; and the improprie- 
ty of calling in a foreigner to the 
crown, He concludes by combat. 
ing the idea that governments fhould 
not be unchangeable, and ends the 
chapter with thefe words. 


Government ought to be as much open 
to improvement as any thing which apper. 
tains to man, inftead of which it has been 
monopolized from age to age, by the mof 
ignorant and vicious of the human race, 
Need we any other proof of their wretched 
management, than the excefs of debts and 
taxes with which every nation groans, and 
the quarrels into which they have precip. 
tate e world ? 

Jut emerging from fuch a barbarous 
condition, it is too foon to determine to 
what extent of improvement government 
may yet be carrie For what we can fore. 
fee, ali Europe may form but one great te 
public, and man be free of the whole. 


His laft chapter, which is long, 
propofes feveral ways and means for 
improving the condition of Europy 
which may in time be put into prat 
ticc, but at prefent, as we fee little 
profpeét of that happening, we fhall 
not enter into a difcuffion of them, 

We fhall not give our opinion 
on Mr. Paine’s principles, but think 
ourfelves obliged to make one re 
mark, that if what he advancesis 
folid, a reform in the European go 
vernment is necellary, and it is the 
duty of every man calm!y to deli- 
berate on the fubjeét, and become’ 
mafter of it, that he may not be 
impofed on by faétious perfons on 
the one hand, or by deligming 

knaves, 
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knaves, who have only their own 
jntereft in view, on the other. 


Tut Purrosoruy of ANCIENT 
GREECE INVESTIGATED, IN ITS 
Oricin AND PRoGRESs,TO THE 
ZRAS OF ITS GREATEST CELE- 
paity, iN THE Ionian, ITALIC, 
anp ATHENIAN Scuoots: W2th 
Remarks on the delineated Syflems of 
their Founders ; and fome Accounts 

their Lives and Charaéters, and 
thofe of their moft eminent Difttples. 
By Walter Andcrion, D. D. 40. 
Edinburgh, 1793. 


In one of our numbers of our 
lat volume we inferted a review of 
Dr. Enfield’s Hiftory of Philofo- 

hy, we have here a hiftory of philo- 
bophy much on the fame plan, but 
confined to the Grecian fet; and 
as one author has taken in a more 
general view, the other has been 
more diffufe in that part, to which 
he has confined himfelf. Mr, Stan- 
ley, as we before obferved, has writ- 
ten profelfedly on this fubje&t: our 
author profefies to take a more ex- 
tenfive view, and to give a place to 
remarks on the reafonings employ- 
ed by the moft eminent Grecian phi- 
lofophers, in fupport of their phyfi- 
cal, theological, and moral fyftems, 

This work, like Mr. Enfield’s, is 
divided into parts and feétions. 
Part I. Sect. I. treats of philofophy. 
Se@. II. Of the appearance and 
charaers of the feven fages of 
Greece. Of the rife of the lonic 
ichool of philofophy ; and the phy- 
fical tenets held by the fucceffors in 
it, Part II. Seé. 1. OF Pythagoras 
—his travels into Egypt and other 
foreign countrics—his inftitution 
of the Italic {chool of philofophy— 
and the peculiar difcipline taught 
mit, Seét. Il. Preliminary rea- 
foning of the Pythagoreans—Their 
argument for the incorporeal nature 
being the original principle in the 
univerfe—and why they philofo- 
phifed by numbers—Vicws of the- 
Ories in theology and morals, Part 
Til, Se&, I. OF the foundation of 


a1s 


the Eleatic fchool—and of the fe@ 
called Acataleptics—and of the phi- 
lofophy of Heraclitus and Empe- 
docles. Seét. LI. Of the atomical 
philofophy—and the phyfical theo- 
ries of Leucippus and Demoeritus. 
Seé&. III. Of the Sophifts—and of 
their affociates of the Eleatic, or 
Eriftic {e&. Part 1V. Se&.}. Of 
Socrates—his chara€ter and accom- 
plifhments as a philofopher his 
manner of reafoning—fketches of 
his philofophy and monal do&rines. 
Se&. Il, Socrates’s appearances ia 
public affairs—The offences taken 
againft him—His judicial accufa- 
tion and trial--- The capital ientence 
pronounced upon him, and the cir- 
cumftances of his death, Seét. UL 
Of the Megaric fchool—Of fophifms 
—Oi} the philofophy of Ariftippus, 
and the Cyrenaic {cheol—OF the 
Cynic feét. Part V. Se&. I. Of 
Plato—His inftitution of the aca- 
demy—the charaéter he fupported 
—the fame of his {chool, and his 
fucceflors in it. Se€t. IL, Of the 
divifion of philofophy by Plato— 
Of the diale&tic and metaphyfical 
arts—{ketches of the reafoning im 
both—Of ideas, and the participa- 
tion of them-——Arguments for the 

immortality of the human foul 
Conceptions of Deity and Provi- 
dence—Vanity of phyfics without 
reference of natural aéts to ends. 
Se&. ILI. Introduéion to Plato’s 
phyfical philofophy—Reprobation 
of a fortuitous cofmogony, or by 
combinations of the natural ele- 
ments——Seul, and not body, the 
principle of motion ‘Theory of 
motion, as diverfifed in the fublu- 
nary and celeftial regions———The 
world generated, and not eternal— 
Its origin and conftitution, accord- 
ing to the traditional theory of Ti- 
maeus Locrius, Seé. 1V. Open- 
ings of moral fentiments in. man— 
his mixed conftitution how adjuft- 
ed—Pleafure not the fame with eli- 
gible good—Prudence an effential 
conftituent of virtue—A fiimilation 
to the Deity the end of buman 
action—Immostality ina {pecies of 
it, 
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it, exemplified in all the produc- 
tions of nature—The contemplative 
philofopher—Principles and views 
of political governments. Part VI. 
. 1. OF Ariftotle—His inftitu- 
tion of the Lycaeum, and the fame 
of his {chool—The ftile of his writ- 
ings; and the fate that for fome 
time befel his works—His principal 
fucceffors inthe Lycaeum. Se&, LI. 
Of Ariftotle’s divifion of the parts 
of philofophy His diale&lic, or 
logic—Its extent, as an inftrument 
of {ciente, confidered—His onto- 
logy, or metaphyfics. Seé&. II]. Of 
corporeal principles—Of nature as 
a caufe—Of the firft mover—Argu- 
ment for the eternity of motion, by 
a mover and a moveable—Of incor- 
poreal fubftance—Energies of foul 
—Faculties of the human—lIts per- 
ceptions, and general ideas—W he- 
ther percipient of fubftantial or in- 
telligible forms in external nature. 
Se&. 1V. Ethics not properly deno- 
minated a fcience—Three fates of 
human life—Virtue the only true 
efficient good of the mind—Perfec&t 
felicity a {peculative idea—Virtue 
perfeéted by aéts and habit—Whe- 
ther placedin mediocrity— Definition 
of the felicity competent to man— 
Eftimate of Ariftotle’s moral fcheme. 
Part VII. Seét. I. Of Arcefilas, and 
the middle academy—Of Pyrrho, 
and the {cepticifm of. the Pyrrho- 
nifts—Of Carneades, the founder 
of the new academy, and the diffe- 
rence of his {cepticifm from that of 
Arcefilas Two other academies, 
called the fourth and fifth. Part 
VII. Se&. I, Of Epicurus’s educa- 
tion, and manner of life—His initi- 
tution of a feé& The offence he 
gave to other philofophers—Fame 
of his {chool—-The unanimity and 
celebrity of the fucceffors in it. 
Sef. II. Introduétion to Epicurus’s 
diale&ic His canonics, or fhort 
rules of logic--Examples of his ar- 
a ee of his re- 
uced form of the diaieétic. Se. 
III, Heads, or fummary of what is 
comprehended in the {cience of 
phyfics——lllufive argumentation 
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about the all or whole of things. 
Variations of Epicurus’s atomica 
theory from that of Democritus_ 
Imitations of his ftamina of bodies 
adopted by modern corporealifts 
Phyfical analyfis of the human foy! 
-—The Epicurean divinities—Apo. 
logies for his theology by modern 
authors—-State of their arguments 
in his defence——-The queftion about 
the origin of natural and morl 
evil treated by them. Se&.1V Ip. 
troduction to the ethics of Epicums 
~The affe&tion which conftitutes 
the {upreme felicity of human na 
ture-—This principle qualified ; and 
the fenfe in which it 1s to be taken 
explained-—-Reétified opinions the 
refult of philofophy—The doétrine 
of man’s free will aflerted-——The 
Pleafure and utility of the morl 
virtues the only fource of their eli- 
gibility, and the ground of the 
obligation of juftice, and other civil 
ties—Remarks upon the reafoning 
in fupport of the general pring: 
of moral condu& held Fath 
Epicurus, and the efpoufers of his 
do@rine. Part IX. Seét. J. The 
orch, or ftoical fchool, inftituted 
by Zeno—His charaéter and mate 
ners: and the fame of his {choole 
His fucceffors in it of eminent fe 
putation. Seét, 11. Zeno’s divifion 
of philofophy—-The dialeéti’ al part 
—Human perceptions, and aflocis 
ations of ideas—— Stoical io€trine 
of fate and neceffity—Opimozsof 
ancient philofophers upon the fub- 
je&t—Chryfippus’s argumentation 
—Reafonings of ancient and mo 
dern authors on liberty and necee 
fity——General principles of i 
and theology, according to the the 
ories of the Stoics, Set. III, Ne 
ture’s firft recommendations to maa 
—How beft fupported—Virtue the 
proper inftrument of aétion in hue 
man life, and the efficient of it 
end—Eligible for its own fake 
gst produ@tive of what is agree 
able and profitable—The real 
of man placed in his own power= 
The cure of the paffions not @ 
apathyeeeeThe ftoical’ wife mats 
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jon—-—Objeftions to their 
of morals—Qualifications of 
thefe objeCtions—The general con- 
* dufion. 
Having given this general view 
pf the contents, we fball now pro- 
ceed to 2 more particular arialyfis of 
fome of the various parts. 


Philofophy, (he fays) in a general and 
Jacceptation of the word, may be faid 

#9 be coeval with any confiderable -exer- 
fois of the faculties of reafon atid judgment 
amofg mankind.. In this conception of it, 
the moft fuperficial obfervations upon na- 
tural objects, or the fimpleft refieions up- 
a actions and events, may be regarded as 
the firt buds of fcience in the human 
fidd. But if, by that term we underitand 
fic. a meaflure of rational ftudy and invef- 
jon, as may be productive of .fcientitic 
ledge, either in things natural, moral, 

@ divine, the birth of philofophy cannot 
beteckoned to coincide with the rude ages 
ofthe world, or the earlicft periods of po- 
Iitical fociety. To mature human reafon 
itfelf, a certain extent of experiences, and 
a reiteration of them, are neceflary ; and 
this foundation of real knowledge cannot 
fell be laid but By the fettled intercourfe 
afmen, arid their holding converfation to- 
gether, for confirming the truth of their 
iences, and the enlargement of them. 
Philofophy, therefore, taken in a proper 
fe, may be concludéd to hav¢é had its 
igin in the more focial and civilized con- 
ditions of mankind ; and, in judging of the 
pretenfions of nations to acquaintance with 
the’common arts of life, or any of the {pe- 
tulative fciences, in priority of time to 
others, it may be prefumed, in general, 
that the claim of thofe amongft them ought 
to be preferred, whofe political eftablith- 
ments had precedency, and whofe goverh- 
ments were fo fixed, as to afford room and 
thcouragement to inventions and difcove- 
fies, either ufeful to the community, or en- 
temaining to the minds of men, when they 
enjoyed from it protection and tranquillity. 


‘Having taken a view of the rife 
Of philofophy in Greece; of the 
feven wife men, and their doftrines, 
in which he is very diffule, he pro- 
teeds to Pythagoras, of whom he 


The firft and moft confpicuous feature of 
goras’s fchool was, that in it he imi- 

ated what. he faw in the foreign colleges 
Of the learned, where the ftudies of religion 
aad philofophy were enjoined; and the 
Wil of fanctity, common to the one, was 
“tended to the other. Although he could 
Vou, VIII. 


not in Greece appropriate them to.one clafs 
of men, yet he did his utmoft to make a 
felection of proper participants in thefe 
fublime ftudies.. The opinion that the 
minds of men being various, like their bo- 
ily conftitutions, the fame difcipline ought, 
not to be difpenfed to them all, had early 
obtained credit in the world. It was fo 
much adopted by Pythagoras, that he ad- 
mitted none into his fchool without a pre- 
vious obfervation and trial of the temper 
and difpofition of their minds. ‘* We do 
“* not,’’ faid he, ‘* make an Apollo of every 
‘¢ block of marble, nor a Mercury of every 
‘* piece of wood.’? The purgation, as it 
was called; of a difciple, equalled the auf- 
terity. of the ftricteft religious initiation. 
The filence enjoined to the difciple, for five 
years; was of itfelf a fevere probation. 

The communication of knowledge to his 
tleves, in three feveral ways, by plain /peak- 
ing, by concealing, and by fignifying, was 
a further proof how much he adhered to the 
manner of initruction he had learned abroad. 
The firft of thefe needs no explication. 
The other two were the hieroglyghic and 
fymbolic ftyles, both highly efteemed in 
Egypt. In conformity to one of them, he 
taught, for inftance, that the unite in num- 
ber denoted Deiry, or the one original ge- 
nerator of all things; and that two ex- 
preffed the indefinite nature of matter, or the 
whole complexity of vifible obje@ts. The 
quaternion, or number four, was alfo confi- 
deredascompeting with the wire, in indicat- 
ing the ftability and power of the firft caufe. 
In this manner, the ideas of theology were 
concealed under numetical denominations. 
The fymbol was likewife ufed to fignify 
them ; but, more generally, to convey mo- 
ral or political maxims. It confifted of a 
fhort fentence, and fometimes of only a 
word or two, which, according to its li- 
terary fenfe, was either vulgar or frivolous; 
but in another acceptation, which was la- 
tent, it requited and merited attention and 
ftudy, on account of its important mean- 
ing. Thus, it was fvmbolically faid, “ Stir 
** not up the fire with a fword,’’ which has 
the obvious meaning, not to ufé an inftru- 
ment unfit for the work to be.done; but 
when reflected upon or explained, in com- 
municated a precept, more proper and in- 
ftructive, not to inflame anger, or inftigate 
paffion, where it was already excited, 
** Sit not down upon the buthel.”” The 
meafure of corn of that denomination was 
hot made for a feat; nor had it the conve- 
niency of one, and yet it might be fo ufed 
by the indolent and carelets. -Vulgarly 
taken, it might be Suppofed only to pro- 
hibit that practice ;. but its interpretation 
conveyéd a more refined fenfe, that men 
ought not to fufpend their thoughts of 
action and induftry, on account of their 
having gained the prefent day’s provifion, 
but be always ready for the labour, which 
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the next-would require of them. ‘If a 
“¢ temple of the gods fhould lic in the way 
*¢ of your journey,’’ and you were even to 
pats near its gates, “ yet enter it not,’’ was 
yather a religious precept that needed a 
comment, than a fymbol in its proper form. 
It guarded againft rath intrufion into facred 
places, and againft offering an unpreme- 
ditated worfhip to the gods, and pretend- 
ing to do that occationally, which ought 
ever to be performed as a principal act. 
The fymbol, befide being fometimes re- 
duced to a fingle word, was alo exprefled 
by letters or figures, which the inftructed 
Pythagorean could cafily explain. It ap- 
pears to have been a device, which even 
civilized nations had fallen upon, for figni- 
fying to othe?s their defires and intentions, 
on important occafions, by fome fenfible 
reprefentations of them, when Jetters and 
writing were little known. The fymbolic 
figns were confidered as forming a language 
more emphatic than that of words, and 
calculated to make a more forcible and 
lafting impreffion upon thofe to whom they 
were addrefled. 


Of the Sophifts, our author writes, 


In tracing the progrefs of fcience, we 
have already touched upon the origin of a 
fet of men, to whom the name of Sopdif's 
came to be particularly applied. The ori- 
ginal term for the wife man, or fage, was 
undoubtedly, in the language of the Grecks, 
fopbos 3 bat’ the derivative of it, fophifcs, 
was carly adopted as fynonymous to it. 
Hence Herodotus calls the feven wife men, 
inditiereatly,. by both thefe names. The 
poets, alfo, as they were deriominated So- 
paifis by. other authors, often beftowed that 
epithet upon one another, as may be feen 
in various examples. It appears, indeed, 
that the appellation was given to every 
eminent artift. It came, at length, to be 
more particularly fixed upon thofe, who, 
neither ranking properly with the philofo- 
phers, pdets, or other known artifts, pro- 
feffed excellence in rhetoric, or declama- 
tion; a faculty much admired, and, in 
time, converted to vaft influence in the 
Grecian republics. The talent of thofe 
Sophifts confifted not folely in their ora- 
tory, or ready elocution, but extended to a 
fuppofed ability of fuftaining, plaufibly, 
any thefis propofed by them, either on phi- 
Jofophical or political fubjects. Their 
whole ftudy, therefore, was directed to the 
invention of turgid expreffion in fet dif- 
courfe, or fubtletics in difputation, and to 
protract argument, without view or aim at 
any conclufion. As their reputation in- 
created, their afurance aad vanity grew ; 
to that their pretenfions to univerfal know 
ledge and penetration, may be faid to have 
been hardly equalled by thofe ef the mot 
sénowned oracles, 
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It is not poffible in the narrow 
compafs of a review, to trace our 
author through the extenfive field 
he has taken, and can only add tg 
the fpecimen we have given, that he 
has fhewn gréat learning and ip 
duftry, and has enlivened a fubjeét 
rather dull by a pleafing ftyle ang 


manncr,. 


An Historicar Sketch or tue 
Frencu Revo.uriog, from its 
Commencement to the Year 1792, 
London, 1792. Debrett, 


Our author tells us, that he had 
long wifhed to fee a concife hifle 
rical {tatement of the principal fads 
attending the French Revelution, 
We have allo been in anxious cx- 
pectation to fee the fame, and are 
forry to declare that the appearance 
of our author’s hiftorical tketch, as 
he is pleated to call it, has by no 
means gratified our wifhes ; and it 
is evident, that inflead of any thing 
like hiftory, this work is merely 
the effort of party. 

The writer fets off with telling 
us, that,he has determined to keep 
himfelf*in profound concealment, 
and that in principle he efpoules 
the greater part of Mr. Burke’s fen- 
timents; he might alfo have faid, 
that he has embraced his manner of 
writing, for, like Mr. Burke, he 
falfifies every faét that can tend to 
diffeminate his own principles, or 
impeach thofe of his opponents, 

After fome few ftriétures on Mr, 
Burke, and the fate Dr. Price, he 

»roceeds to fhew from what fources 
Pa has drawn his information, and 
todetail from them all that is known 
ofthe ancient conftitution of France, 
This we might fuppofe, was witha 
view to proceed to the cauies which 
co-operated to bring out the revo 
lution. N@educh thing, our author's 
defign is to draw a contraft between 
the two conftitutions, as it is now 
the fafhion to call them, of France 
and England. In doing. this, he 
takes an opportunity to thew, that 
the mode of reprefentation at pre 
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feat adopted in France, is not new, 
gnd makes the following extraét 
of the old mode from the Effais Hif- 
foriques, to prove it. 

4 This is the manner in which the elec- 
fions of deputies are, generally fpcaking, 
garried on in France, for there are im fome 

trifling variations which it would be 
tedious to relate. 

“ At the end of high mafs or of vefpers 
the Procureur Fabricien, (N. B. the French 
games of officers muft be retained, for we 
have no precife equivalent) affembles in the 
church all the inhabitants of the parifh, and 
the king’s letter of convocation is read to 


them. 

“ The affembly ele&s one or two depu- 
fies, and they draw up the Cader, or me- 
morial of grievances. Every peafant, every 
individual in the affembly has aright to 
goention whatever he diflikes, and what- 
‘ever he withes to fee reformed, and the 
memorial of each parifh is compiled from 
all thefe feparate obfervations. 

% The deputy chofen by the parifh goes 
onthe appointed day ‘to the court of the 
judge, to whofe jurifdidtion his parifh be- 
longs. He has aright to be attended by 
the notary and Procureur Fifcal of his pa- 
tith, ia order that thefe men, lefs ignorant 
than himfelf, may, if it be neceflary, fpeak 
in his name, and fupport the rights of his 
conftituents ; they may be called the de- 
om affetiors, and cannot give their votes. 

is deputy finds at,the court of his judge 
or Bailli, all the other deputies of the pa- 
tiihes who belong to the fame jurifdiction; 
he alfo finds all the ecclefiaftics and all the 
gentlemen who inhabit within the limits of 
‘the fame jurifdiGion. 

# The Bail/i reads to them all, the king's 
etter of convocation. The ecclefiaiics 
flaim their right to form a feparate cham- 
ber to proceed to the election of their de- 

vy, and draw up their memerial: the 

lemen make the fame demand, and the 
Pailli grants #t. From this moment the 
three orders are divided into three different 
ghambers. The Bailli affifts at the elaction 
of the ecclefiaitics, his lieutenant at that of 
the gentlemen, another judge at that of the 
sommons. 

“ The deputies of ail thefe parithes clec 
anew deputy, who may be confidered as 
the general reprefentative of all the pa- 
thes of that particular jurifdi@ion. From 
-thefe parate Cahiers or memorials of thefe 
parithes is formed a general memorial for 
the whole of the jurifdiction. So here is 
for one jurifdi@ion, three deputies, and 
three memorials, that is to fay, one for 
‘each order. 

“ The three deputies carry feparately the 
memorial of their refpective orders to the 
Great Baillaige to which their. refpective 
wrifdi Sion belongs. At the great Bailliaze 
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they meet the three deputies of each of its 
fubordinate jurifdictions. There all thefs 
deputies united perform the fame opera- 
tion which had been performed ia thofe 
inferior Bailliages. A meffenger comes 
from the bifhop, inviting the ecclefiaftics to 
repair to the epifcopal palace, there to elect 
their deputy, and draw up their memorial. 
The nobles alfo-form a feparate chamber. 

“ All thefe deputies of the little Bailliages 
chufe each a deputy in their refpective or- 
der, and compile afrefh all the memorials 
(which were already extracted from the 
memorials of the parifhes) to form one ge- 
neral memorial for the great Bailliage. 

“* Finally, the three deputies of the great 
Bailliage, one ecclefiaftic, one gentleman, 
one commoner, appear im the States Ge- 
peral, and carry thither the three memo- 
rials of their refpeétive orders, as they were 
compiled at the great Bailliage. 

“« Thus it is plain that the deputies who 
meet in the States General, are only the 
reprefentatives of the deputies of the lefler 
jurifdigtions, who were themfelves only 
the reprefentatives of the deputies of pa- 
rithes.’’ 

Our author now Jofes fight of 
every thing hiftorical for a great 
number of pages, to engage in dif- 
guilitions on Mr. Burke’s exploded 
rhaplody ; and then begins his de- 
tail. 

In 1777, the king of France en- 
tered into an alliance with the re- 
volted ftates of America, and the 
expences of the enfuing war, joined 
to the debts of the king’s brothers, 
which his majefly was weak enough 
to pay, exhaufted the public treae 
fury. To remedy this, Calonne was 
called into adminiftration, of whom 
our author fays he was 


** A man who dilapidated his own pa- 
trimony—a man inconfiderate by charac- 
ter, immoral upon principle; who, growr 
eid amidft amorous and courtly intrigues, 
loaded alike with debts and with infamy, 
came to devour the finances inilead of ad- 
miniftering to them.”’ 


On ithe meeting of the notables 
in 1787, Calonne difclofed the fatal 
truth; that the expences of the ftate 
furpafled its revenues by near 100 
millions of livres, and that there 
was no money to pay even the in- 
terefe of the leans, before any 
thing was determined, Calonne was 
difiurffed. and the Archbifhen of 
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Touloufe appointed in his room. 
Fe. fays our author, propofed taxes 
fimilar to Calonne, but the notables 
excufed themfelves from paffing 
them, Jecaufe they were not the repre- 
Jentatives of the people. This our au- 
thor calls art in them, but omits to 
obferve that this was the firft and 
fimple confeflion of the people's 
right to tax themfelves. He admits, 
however, that the commons had jutt 
caule of complaint againft the no- 
bility, and feems to blame them for 
fhewing a difpofition to regrefs 
their grievances by force, although 
we believe it is not in the power of 
our author to fhew a fingle inftance 
in hiftory, when the ariftrocracy of 
any éountry redrefied grievances, 
except by force, or ating under a 
dread of force. 

After difcuffing the fubfequent 
proceedings, which have been full 
as well told in the new{papers, the 
author proceeds to M. Calonne’ 
propofal of uniting the nobles and 
clergy into one affembly, lke the 
upper houfe in England, and leav- 
ing the third eftate by itfelf as a 
houfe of commons, and the excel- 
lence of this plan he ftrongly main- 
tains; but the commons of France 
were too wife to be drawn into fuch 
a fyftem ; they knew that the pow- 
ers of ariftocracy are equally ufur- 
pations on the power of the king, 
or the privileges of the people. In 
this part of his work he gives the 
charaéters of many of the French 
leaders, and among them, the Jate 
M. Mirabeau comes in for a plenti- 
ful fhare of abufe. 

The firft a€&t of violence we are 
told was committed on the 27th of 
April, and here our author takes 
uncommon pains to lay the blame 
on the popular party, Under thefe 
fad aufpices, fays he, the States Ge- 
neral opened. The firft a& was the 
werthication of the powers of the de- 
puties. This term, our author jult- 
ly obferves, is not well underflood 
in England, and therefore gives 
the following clear defcription of 


it. 
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_As our Parliaments, ever in the moft 
bitrary times, were always confidered as the 
neceflary fupports of government, it is pray 
bable that the kings of England thought it 
worth their while to get into their owh 
hands what maybe called the original 
title-deeds of the parliament. ‘The therj 
and mayors fend their writs of return t» 
the crown-office, and from that time the 
parliament, eveh before it mects, is ¢ 
fidered as a legal aflembly, and every ment. 
ber whole namé is inferted in thefe writs 
of return, takes his feat with no farther ce. 
remony than being fwornin. Ifa Petition 
is lodged againft him, he muft anfwer that 
petition; but if none is lodged, the returg 
of the writ into the crown-office is proof 
fufficient that he is the legal reprefentative 
of the people. It° was far otherwife in 
France. It fhould feem as if the very con. 
tempt in which the ancient French kings 
held the ftates-general, had operated to. 
wards their fuftering the mectings of thofe 
ftates to'afTume, in point of internal regu. 
lations,. a more republican form than ouf 
parliaments. Writs of return go in France 
by the name of powvoirs or powers, but I 
fhall preferve the Englifh word to rende 
the narration moré intelligible. Every 
member returned, cither by the clergy, no- 
bles, or commons, was the depofitary of 
his own writ till the meeting of the aflem. 
bly, when helaid it in ceremonious form 
upon the table of his own chamber; and 
commiffaries were appointed to examine 
the authenticity of ‘all thefe writs. This 
examination ufually took up feveral days, 
and till it was ended, the ftates-general 
were not a legal aflembly, ” 


The queftion of forming one or 
more chatabere is next difcuffed, 
and in this as in every other ftep, 
the commons, according to our all- 
thor’s opinion, aéted wrong ; how- 
ever the refult, happily for Franee, 
and we hope for mankind, was 
right, for they totally deftroyed ari- 
ftocracy. Before they had broughit 
the other eftates to coalefce, the 
commons declared themfelves 4 
National Affembly, and decreed the 
necefary payment of all exifting 
taxes. This decree, although the 
only one they could pofhibly adopt, 
gives our author great offence. 

It is a fingular‘circumftance a 
tending al} the authors who have 
written on the French Revolution, 
that they cither exprefsly or tacitly 
deftroy their own arguments. Our 
author is fingularly happy in se 
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He fays, 
"it is upon this pcecafion (the 
fobility and clergy coalefcing with 
Whe commons) that Lally Tollendal 
faces that plan of a conflitution 
which I have previoufly deforibed, 
“and which feems the beft that could 
fave been worked up from fuch he- 
ferogeneous materials as the F rench 
efled.” Now could any writer, 
after thus defcribing the fituation of 
the French, blame them for getting 
totally clear of fuch heterogeneous 
materials, and building up a new 
con{titution founded on reafon. 
It were in vain for us to follow 
this author through all his mifre- 
relentations and frivolous cavils ; 
we fhall therefore difmifs him with- 
out further comment, and acquaint 
our readers that our only reafon for 
being thus copious, was to guard 
them againft the artful poifon he 
ns to convey; and as molt of 
the publications againft the revo- 
jution in France are fuppofed to 
come from the pens of minifterial 
writers, it is but juflice to declare, 
thatwe are fully convinced that 
this {prings from an oppofition 
prefs, We are happy to find that 
aHiftory of the Revolution, com- 
poled by a reipeClable poor 
clergyman, a member of the late 
ilembly, will foon make its ap- 


pearance. 


A Vovace to tHe South Sea, 
undertaken by Command of his Ma- 
jely, for the Purpofe of conveying 
the Bread-Fruit Tree to the Weft- 
Indies, in his Mayefly’s Ship the 
Bounty, commanded by Lieutenant 
Bligh ; including an Account of the 
Mutiny on Board the faid Ship, &c. 
Publifhed by Permiffon of the Lords 
Commiffioners of the Admiralty. 
London, 4to. 1791. 


A narrative of the mutiny on 
board the Bounty, and the miracu- 
lous prefervation of her crew, was 
Publithed foon after Capt. Bligh’s 
Mturn, and from which, in our Ma- 
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gazine for 1790, we gave a copious 
extraét. In an advertifement to the 
prefent publication we are told, that 
it was Capt. Bligh’s intention to 
have publifhed the former part of 
the voyage feparate, but fer various 
reafons he had altered hisiniention; 
and for the accommodation of thofe 
who have purchafed the former nar- 
rative, a part of this voyage will be 
delivered to them, 

The obje&t of the voyage was to 
convey plants of the bread-fruit tree 
from the iflands of the South Seas 
to the Weft-India fettlements, for 
which purpofe a fhip was purchafed 
and fitted according fo a plan of Sir 
Jofeph Banks’s. ‘This veflel was 
named the Bounty, and the com- 
mand of her was given to Lieute- 
nant William Bligh ; her burthen, 
about 215 tons, The between decks 
of the fhip was allotted to the pre- 
fervation of the plants, having iky- 
lights and fkuttles for air. The 
Captain’s cabin was on one fide of 
the ladder, and the Mafter’s on the 
other; in the latter the key of the 
arms was always kept. The crew 
confifted of forty-four officers and 
feamen, and ten {kilful men. ‘The 
courfe propofed was.to be round 
Cape Horn to the Society's Iijands ; 
onl thus equipped, on the 28th of 
O@ober, 1787, Mr, Bligh failed 
from St. Helen’s, but was forced 
back, and did not ‘finally depart un- 
til the egd of December. 

The in{tru&tions from the Admi- 
ralty are inferted at large: by them 
Mr. Bligh was diretted to proceed 
to the Society’s Iflands, and there 
take on board as many of the bread- 
fruit trees and plants as might be 
thought neceffary ; and from thence 
proceed thro’ Endeatour's-ftreights, 
which feparate New Holland from 
New Guinea, to Prince’s Ifland, in 
the ftreights of Sunda, and there to 
replace {uch bread-fruit trees as may 
have died, with mangofhiens, du- 
rions, jacks, nancas, and other fruits 
of that quarter, and alo the rice 

lant, which grows of dry land. 
Ca hence he was to proceed to the 
“ Welt- 
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Welt-Indies, and depofit one half of 
the trees, &c. in his Majefly’s gar- 
den at St. Vincent's, for the benefit 
of tie windward iflands, and pro- 
cced with the reft to Jamaica; and 
there leave them, except a fmail 
fample of cach, which were to be 
brought to England for his Majefty’s 
garden at Kew. The feafon bein; 
too far advanced to proceed one 
Cape Horn, Capt. Bligh afterwards 
received permiffion to proceed to 
Otahcite, round the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

We haye next an account of this 
celebrated fruit, as defcribed in 
Dampier, vol. 1. p. 296, in Anfon’s 
voyage, and in Hawkefworth. The 
Bounty touched firft at Teneriffe, 
and took in wine and refrefhments. 
Capt. Bligh has inferted fome ufeful 
nautical remarks refpetting this 
jiland, and mentions a recent ¢fta- 
bliihment, called the Hofpicio. for 
the employment of the poor, which 
renders a great number of perfons 
ufeful to fociety, which, from the 
poverty of the place, have been hi- 
therto a burthen to it. Circum- 
ftances appearing favourable to the 
Captain, he proceeded for Cape 
Horn, and attempted to pafs it, 
amid{t a continuance of ftorms and 
bad weather; but after thirty days 
ftruggling with adverfe wind, and 
conitantly lofing ground, he deter- 
mined to bear away. 

In his run to the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Captain endeavaured to 
make the ifland of Triftan de Cunha, 
but could not find it, and reached 
Falfe Bay, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, on the 24th of May. Heye 
it became neceflary, from the feverc 
weather they had met with, to caulk 
and repair the fhip. 

At the Cape, Capt, Bligh endea- 

t » Badin information refpe tt- 

our unlappy countrymen and 
boara the Grolvenor Eatt 
Indiaman. Colonel Gordon, who 
commanded the Dutch troops, told 
heard from a Caffre 
itil] alive 


your d 


women on 


hun, that he had 


that « white wonian was 
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in that country; he employed ig 
Caffre to carry her a letter, ‘but the 
man neverreturned., He alfo leap, 
ed, that reports had fpread of fom 
white men and women being fill 
alive among the Caffres, 

July the 1 ft he failed, and on the 
28th made the ifland of St, Paul. 
and the 2oth of Auguft anchored in 
Adventure Bay, in Van Dieman’s 
Land, Mr. Nelfon, the botanift, 
faw a tree here, which was thirty. 
three feet and a half in girt, and its 
height preportionable, Here he 
poste fome fruit-trees, which had 
»een taken on board at the Ca 
of Good Hope. Many of the na 
tives were feen; among them the 
man, who is mentioned in Captain 
Cook’s laft voyage for his humour 
and deformity, whom Capt. Bligh 
recognized, ‘The inhabitants of thiy 
place are naked, and enjoy very few 
of the comforts of life. 

Leaving this place, on the 19th of 
September they difcovered fever 
rocky iflands in lat. 47° 44! fouth, 
long. 179° 7/eaft. On the od of 
Otober they obferved a number of 
{mall blubbers about the fhip, and 
in the night-time obferved thole h. 
minous {pots, caufed by fmall bl 
bers, upon the fea, which emits4 
light like the blaze of a candle, 
Having pafled the ifland of Maite, 
without landing, on the 26th t 
reached Otaheite. The natives @ 
reétly came on board in vaft num 
bers: many enquiries were madeby 
them after Sir Jofeph Banks, andof 
Capt. Cook, but of whofe death they 
had heard by an Englifh fhip that 
had put in there, They allo m 
formed Mr. Bligh that Omai ad 
the two New Zealand boys wer 
dead. Mutual civilities patled-be 
tween the Englifh and natives; 
it was found that the ifland had 
ceived benefit from the former vilit 
of the Englifh, as Capt. bligh fiw 
fome fhaddocks, pumpkins, and 
young goats. Capt, Cook's pit 
ture, which he had given to Ott, 
was fhewn to the bnglifh, 3 
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te celebrated chief, vifited on 
board, but he had changed his name 
to Tinah. ; 

“Capt. Bligh fixed on a fpot eli- 
mle for a garden, in which he 
slanted melons, cucumbers, and fal- 
cd ; and when the natives came 
9 underftand his intention, they 
femed highly pleafed. ‘The breed 
of Englifh hogs feemed stow much 
more prized by the natives than 
their own. 

Capt. Bligh made an excurfion 
with Tinah to vilit the principal 
dief of the ifland; and during this 

ip he was informed, that the cattle 

by Capt. Cook had been cither 
filled in an incurfion of the people 
of Eimeo, or carried off by them, 
Thele enemies of the Otaheitcans 
bai deftroyed all their fine houfes, 
and moft of their large canoes. 

On paying the vilit to the chicf, 
a Earie Rahie, as he is called, every 
body was uncovered, and he was 
brought out on men’s fhoulders; he 

red about fix years old, 

ake continuance at Otaheite was 
in general a mutual exchange of 
good offices; and Capt. Bligh pro- 
aired fuch a fupply of plants as he 
wanted. Soon after he failed the 
Mutiny broke out, of which, and the 
fubfequent tranfattions, we have al- 
Mady given an account. We fhall 
therefore only mention fome parti- 
@ilar circum{tances of the voyage. 

Inthe courfe of converfation with 
the chicf, Capt. Bligh mentioned 
that we had fhips which carried 100 
fis; on which the chicf wifhed 
tat fuch a fhip might be fent out 
him with fuch things as he want- 
td, particularly beds and elbow 
chairs 


Capt. Bligh endeavoured to gain 
rt information refpeéting the 
telebrated fociety of the Areeoys. 
faid the deflruttion of the 
yung children, prattifed by that 
ty, was neceflary, to prevent an 
feels of population. One of this 
fociety had had eight children, all 
whom were deftroyed as {oon 
#bom, Captain Bligh fuggedls, 
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that we fhould encourage emigration . 
to out colony in New Holland, to 
remove the fear of an over-popula- 
tion, and to abolifh fo dreadful a 
cuftom. 

The following humourous circum- 
ftance paffed. Capt. Bligh’s barber 
had a painted head on board, fuch as 
the hair-dreller:s have ia their fhops. 
This was drefled up as a woman, 
and notice given to the natives, that 
an Englifh woman was on board. 
The figure was brought up on the 
quaiter-deck, and the natives mif- 
taking it for a live woman, onc of 
them, an old woman, brought pre- 
fents and laid before it; but at laf 
the deception was difeovered, and 
caufed much mirth. The chief en- 
joyed the joke, and enjoined the 
Captain, when he came again, to 
bring a fhip-load of women. 

‘Lhe following will give fome idea 
of the religious notions of thefe peo- 
ple. A prieft told Captain Bligh 
their great god was called Oro, and 
that they had many others of Iefs 
confeguence. He then aflked Capt, 
Bligh if he had a God, if that Ged 
had a fon, and who was his wife? 
The Captain told them he had a fon, 
but noewife. Who was his father 
amd mother? And being anfwered 
that he had no father or mother, 
they laughed exceffively. 

‘Lhis extra will afford an idéaof 
the manners of the people. 

Tinah informed me that there was to be 
aheiva and a wreftling match on fhore, 
and that the perforincrs waited for our at= 
tendance, we therefore fet off with feverabh 
of our friends, and about a quarter of a 
mile from the tent we found a great*conm. 
courte of people formed into a ring. As foon 
as we were feated, a dancing heiva began, 
which was pertormed by two girls and four 
men: this lafted half an hour, and eon- 
fifted of wanton geftures and motions, fuch 
as have been déicribed in the account of 
former voyages. When the dance ended, 
Tinah ordered a long piece of cloth to be 
brought; his wife Iddeah, and mytelf were 
detired to hold the two firft corners, and, 
the remaining part being fupported by 
many others, we carried it to the pefferm- 
ers, and gave it to them. Several other 
chiefs made a like preient ‘or payment. 
The performers were ftrollers that travele 
led about the couatry asin Europe. 

After 
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After this; the wreftling began, afid the 
place foon became a fcene of riot and con- 
fufion. A party of the Arreoys alfo began 
to exercife a privilege, which it feems they 
are allowed; of taking from the women 
fuch of their cloaths as they thought worth 
it, fo that fome of them were left little 
Better than naked: One young woman; 
Who was attackedj oppofed them with all 
her ftrength, and held faft her cloth, though 
they almoft dragged her along the ground. 
Obierving that I took notice of hier, the 
held out her hand, and begged my af ft- 
ance; and, at niy requeft, clcaped being 
pillaged. 

Soon after a ring was again mace, but 
the wreftlers were fo numerous within it; 
that it was impoflible to reftore order. In 
the challenges, they Jay one hand upon 
their breaft, and on the bending of the arm 
at the elbow; with the other hand they {trike 
a very fmart blow; which; as the hand is 
kept hollow, creates a found that may be 
heard at a confide:able diftance; and this 
they do fo frequently, and with fuch force, 
that the fiefh becomes exceedingly bruifed, 
and, the tkin breaking, bleeds contiderably. 
At this time, the found from fo many ro- 
fembled that of a number of people ina 
wood felling trees. This is the ‘grand 
challenge; but when any two combatants 
agree to atrial, they prefent their hands 
forward, joining them only by the extre- 
mities of the fingers.. They begin by 
Watching to take an advantage ;' at length 
they clofe, feize each other by the hair, and 
are moft commonly parted before either 
teceives a fall. Only one couple performed 
any thing like the part of good wreftlers ; 
and, as they were an equal match, this con- 
fiét lafted longer than any of the others; 
but they alfo were parted. 

Iddeah was the general umpire, and fhe 
managed with fo much addreis, as to pre- 
vent any quarrelling; and there was no 
murmuring at ber decifions. As her perfon 
was large, fhe was very confpicueus in the 
circle. .Tinah took no part in the manage- 
ment. Upon the whole, this performance 
gave me a better opinion of their ftrength, 
thawof their {kill or dexterity. 

‘For fome time paft Tinah had talked of 
going to the ifland of Tethuroa, which lies 
eight or ten leagues north from Otaheite, 
to fetch his mother; but I found I had 
enly half underftood him, for one day he 
enquired when we were to fail there in the 
fhip; however, he feemed ‘to feel no great 
difappointment at my not complying with 
his with. Tethuroa, he informed me, is 
the property of his family. He likewife 
{poke to me about an ifland, called Roo- 
opow, the fituation of which he defcribed 
to the eaftward of Otaheite four or five 
days fail, art that there were large animals 
upon it with eight legs. The truth of this 
account he very ftrenuoully infifted upon, 
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and wifhed me to go theré with htm, of 
was at a lofs to know whether or not. Jj. 
nah himfe!f gave credit to this whimfies 
and fatulous account ; for though they hare 
credulity fufficient to believe any thing, 
however improbable, they are at the fame 
time fo much addi¢ted to that fpecies of 
wit which we call humbug, that is is fre. 
quently difficult to difcover whether they 
are in jeft or earnefi. Their ideas of geo. 
graphy are fimpie: they believe the 
world to be a fixed planc of great extent; 
and that the fun, moon, and ftars, areal 
in motion round it. Ihave been frequently 
atked by them if I have not been as fap ag 
the fun and rhoon; for they think we ar 
fuch great travellers, that fcarce any up! 
dertaking is beyond our ability. ; 

Another ifland, called Tappuhoi, fit. 
ated likewife to the eaftward, was detcribed 
to me by Tinah, the inhabitarts of which 
were faid to be all warriors; andothat th 
people of Otaheite did not dare to gp ther, 
He told me, that very lately a canoe from 
Tappuhoi was at the ifland Maitea; that 
as foon as they landed they began to fight 
with the people of Maitea, who killed 
them Il, except a young fad and a woman, 
who have fince been at Otaheite, 1 faw 
the boy, but could get no information from 
him. It is moft probable, that this unfor’ 
tunate vifit of the canoe from Tappuhol 
was not defigned, but oceafioned by adverle 
winds, which forced them fo far from theit 
own ifland : and that the people of Maite 
began the attack, taking advantage of their 
fuperior numbers, on account of fome 
former quarrel. Having a large compaiy to 
cine with me, fome of my conftant vifitors 
had obierved, that we always drank his 
Majefty’s health as foon as the cloth wa 
removed; but they were by this time be. 
come fo fond of wine, that they would 
frequently remind me of the health int 
middle of dinner, by calling out King 
George, Earee no Brittannee ; and would 
banter me if the glafs was not filled to the 
brim. Nothing*could exceed the mirth 
and jollity of thefe people, when they met 
on board. 


Capt. Bligh, in an excurfion, faw 
a beautiful heifer, the remains 
thofe left by Capt. Cook, and heard 
that a’ bull was ftill preferved, He 
purchafed the heifer, and afterwands 
the bull, both of which he commit 
ted to the care of two of the chielt 
Three of the Bounty’s people de 
ferted at Otaheite, but were br 
back. After leaving Otaheite, the | 
Bounty touched at Huaheine, ’ 
was informed, that after O1 
death his houfe was broken to “a 
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ind-of the animals given him the 
mare only remained alive.” April 
i, they difcovered a number of 
fnall low iflands which were inha- 
pied, the people fpcke the lan- 

age of Otaheite. After leaving 
oof iflands they touched at Ane- 
moka, but nothing material. paffed, 
anda few days after they left this 

lace the mutiny broke out. 

At Coupang ontheiflandof Timor 
Mr. Bligh purchafed a {mall veflel, 
with which he proceeded to Batavia, 
Travers OF ANACHARSIS THE 

YousXcer 1n Greece, DURING 

gue Mivore or tue Fourtu 

Cenrury, Bervoxe THE Curtis- 

tian Era. By the Abbé Bar- 

thelemt. 

“{ Continued from page 66. } 

We come now to the fifth vo- 
Jame Of this elegant and entertain- 
ing performance, whichif it pleafes 
with lefs warmth from being more 
familiar to us, lofes nothing of its 
merit and intrinfic value, ‘The pres 
fent volume contains a tour of the 
country of Attica, comprehending 
itsagriculture,—the mines of Su- 
neum,—difcourfe of Plato on the 
formation of the world, d&c. 

In order to introduce the more 
remarkable events in the hiftory of 
Greece and Sicily, during the in- 
tereRting periods of the reign of Dy- 
mifius, and the conquefts of Philip, 
Anarcharfis is fuppofed to depart 
for Egypt, and to receive the cor- 
mipondence of his friends on thofe 
fabjefts. Their remarks are ex- 
tremely lively and ingenious, and 
fuch as might be ex petted from thofe 
who at that time relided in Athens. 

On his return Anacharfis is again 
introduced to the Library of Euclid, 
ad the converfation is direfted 
thiely to the ideas entertained by 
theancients, on the fubje& of Genit, 
Demons, &c.—Nor is hiftory neg- 
Iefted.” A fhort chapter follows on 
theproper names in common among 
the Greeks, after. which we have 
the following account of Socrates. 

Socrates was the fon of a fculpter named 

ifcus. He quitted the occupation 
@his father, after having followed it fome 
Vou, VIII, 
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time. “ His rngther Pheuatete exercifed the 
profeffion of a midwife. 

Thofe beautiful. proportions and elegant 
forms’ which the marble receives from the 
chifel, fuggefted to him the firft. idea, of 
perfection; and, this idea gradually be- 
coming more exalted, he was convinced 
that throughout the univerfe a general har- 
mony between all its parts ought to pfevail; 
and in man a juft relation between his 4c- 
tions and his duties. : 

To expand thefe firft conceptions, he ex- 
erted in every kind of ftudy the ardour and 
inflexible pertinacity of a powerful mind, 
eager to obtain inftruétion. The examina- 
tion of nature, the accurate: fciences, and 
the agrecable arts, by turns engaged his 
attention. 

He lived at a time when the human mina 
feemed every day to difcover new fources of 
knowledge. ‘Twoclafies of men had un- 
dertaken the care of colle@ting and diffufing 
{cience : the philofophers, the greater parr 
of whom paffed their lives in meditating 
on the formation of the univerfe, and the 
eflence of beings; and the fophifts, wha, 
pofieffed of a few fuperficial notions and an 
oftentatious eloquence, amufed their hear- 
ers with difcouries on every fubje& of moe 
rals and politics, without elucidating any. 

Socrates frequented the converfation and 
harangues ‘of both; he admired their ta- 
lents, and derived information from their 
errors. During his attendance on the for 
mer, he perceived that the farther he ad- 
vanced the more the darknefs thickened 
around him; and was convinced that na- 
ture, who fo readily grants us the know- 
ledge really neceffary to us, requires that 
which is of lefs utility to be extorted from 
her, and sigoroufly denies that which would 
only tend to fatisfy a reftiefs curiofity. 
Thus, judging of the importance of the 
different kinds of fcience by the degree of . 
evidence or obfcurity with which they are 
accompanied, he determined to renounce 
the ftudy of firft ‘cainfes, and to reject thofe 
abftra&t theories which ferve only to tor- 
ment or miflead the mind. 

If he confidered the meditations of the 
philofophers as ufelefs, the fophifts ap- 
peared to him much mere dangerons; finee, 
by defending at pleafure every opinion with- 
out adopting any, they introduced the li- 
centioutnefs of doubt into the truths moit 
eflential to the tranquillity of fociety. 

From his inefftual refearches he con- 
cluded that the only knowledge neceffary to 
men is that of their duties, and the only oc» 
cupation worthy ofa philofopher that of in- 
ftructing mankind in thefe duties; and, fub+ 
jecting to the examination of reafon the re- 
lations which exift between us, and the 
gods, and our fellow-creatures, he confined 
himfelf to that fimple theology which ‘nu- 
merous nations had peaceably followed dur- 
ing a long courfe of ages. 

{ To be continued. ] 
Ff POETRY, 
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CHILDHOOD REGRETTED. 


oO reve atas, lucefque beatae! 
Vobis dia quics animis, & triftia vobis 
Nondum follicite fubierunt tadia vita! 


Y inmates are huth’d in _— 
Loud whiftles the wintry blaft ;. 
I'll make up 2 neat little fire, 
And think of the days that are paft. 


My hour of enjoyment is come, 
Unnotic’d I'll fit down and figh ; 

The wife cannot blame what I do, 
The curious can’t queftion me why. 


My Selima purs by my fide, 
Or heavily fleeps on the floor ;. 
Alas! the’s grown ftupid and old, 
Her tricks will delight me no more. 


Oh the days, when thofe tricks could de- 
_ light, 
T was happy, and active, and blithe ;; 
I fported, I dane’d, and I fung, 
And envy’d no creature alive.. 


Unembitter’d and full were my joys, 
Then my heart in my laughter partook ; 
T fear’d not the truth of my friends,, 
I faw no neglect in their look. 


Oh! ye days, will ye never return, 
Ye are fled, like a dove thro’ the airy 
And now each new year as it comes, 
But brings me addition of care. 


Born to trouble, poffefs’d of a heart, 
That bleeds at imagin’d diftrefs, 
That loves to anticipate pain, 
Oh! how ean my forrows be lefs! 


Of the friends that my childhood rever’d, 
Some have found a releafe from their 
pain ; 
And others, ca ricious in love, 
Wound my foul with their cruel difdain. 


The pleafwres my childhood purfu'd. 
Now trivial. and taftelefs I find ; 

Awd thofe that by cuftom fucceed, 
Oft leave but repentance behind. 


‘ 
Now the curious examine my life, 
The flanderer blackens my fame ; 
The envious repeat the falfe tale, 
And the idle are ready to blame. 


J with to live free from reproach, 

To be peaceful, and pious, and pure; 
But alas! ey’ry hour I offend, 

Nor find for my frailty a cure. 


If youth is the feafon of joy, 
What hopes of relief, O my foul! 
Thy wees with thy years will increafe, 
‘Tili death puts an end to the whole. 


. mY; 


O death! thou’rt the end of our cares, 
But yet in idea the worft ; 

To be hid from the light of the fun, 
Forgotten, to lie in the duft.. 


ANSWER 
TO THE FOREGOING. 


Permittes ipfis expendere numinibus, quid. 
Conveniat nobis, rebufque fit utile noftris, 
Juvenac. 

Hi! be thy impious grief. fuppreft, 

Canft thou of righteous heav’n come 
plain? 
With many a fure enjoyment bleft, 
Dar’ ft thou the Giver’s acts arraign ? 


Mourn'ft thou for thofe, whofe pious care: 
In infancy thy. wants fupply’d ; 

Whofe wifdom mark’d each latent fnare, 
Whofe.love the tears of forrow dry'd ® 


Though in the grave thefe mouldering lie,. 
Forbear to beat thy tortur’d breatt; 
Man, fon of earth, was born to die, 
And fix’d remains this high bcheft. 


Though fome,.now cold in love, depart, 
Forbear for fuch a lofs to grieve; 

Thy Saviour God demands thy heart, 
The'eternal truth will ne’er deceive. 


Blame thine own folly, if thy {ports 
Too often in repentance end ; 

Thee many a true enjoyment courts, 
Where innocence and pleafures blend. 


The vain ambition to outfhine, 

Will fting thy breaft with many a pain; 
Be virtue’s fpotlefs vefture thine, 

And the falfe glare of pride difdain. 


Griev’ ft thou that fome in wealth tranfcend? 
Go—fearch the cells, where thoufands 


pine. 
Where ficknefs, eold, and hunger blend, 
There read, how bleft a lot is thine. 


If envious flander blots shy fame, 
The cenfures of the vain defpife; 

But if the good thy actions blaine, 
Revere their judgment, and be wife. 


The life religion dictates, live, 
Perfe&tion none can e’er attain; 

Heaven will fome cafual ftains forgive, 
If virtue confant thal! remain, 


Oh! banith doubs—thy fururedays 
On God's omnifcient care repofe, 

Unbounded mercy he difplays, 
And every perfect gift beftows. 


What though the vale of death appeats, 
O’erfpread with dark and baleful gloomy 
Peyond it the wide profpedt clears, 


And fair the eternal regions bloom. 
: ELEGY 
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“wRITTEN IN DECEMBER. 
HE chill ftorm blows, and never to 


‘return, 3 
Ya fighing gales fwift flies the parting 
vear ; 
Manging her yellow wreath on Autumn’s 
urn, 
Now drear December drops her fullen 
tear. 


No bird of twilight (as in Summer’s bloom) 
With her foft fong now chears the lone- 
wood's fhade, 
{How oft, fweet Robin, at eve’s growing 
gloom, 
A’ve liften’d to thy foothing ferenade.) 


Wo leafy chefnut’s dark majeftic hough 
Shades the green furface of the daified 
lawn; 
Or o’er the happy valley hanging low, 
From day’s meridian foreens the panting 
fawn. 


No fmiling harveft waves its golden ears, 
Bending beneath foft zephyr’s gentle 


gale ; 
No blooming April fheds her fhort-liv’d 


tears, 
Sure ecarneft of a charming May-blown 
vale. 


Dire contraft—now quick down the rocky 
fteep, 
From crag to crag the melted fnow-ftorm 
* pours ; 
And rufhing onwards with deftructive 
fweep, 
Rolls in wild torrents to the river’s 
fhores. 


Driving the lucid dew from off the thorn, 
In hollow whiftlings raves the bleak 
north-eaft ; 
And riding on the wet wing of the morn, 
To its lone fhelter drives the fhiv’ring 
dealt. 


Again it roass—all nature hears the crath ; 
The peafant trembles in his propt abode, 
And fears the loofen’d fnow with thun- 
Q’ring dath, 
May = his.cot ben@ath the whelming 
ad. 


In this eold difmal {cere of wintry woe, 
os can the foul of feeling with to 
ray ? 
Where - the genial ftreams of pleafure 


Ww 
To tempt a traveller through the chear- 
hefs way ? 
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Yes, blifs is mine—my lovely Stella’s 
charms 
Lures my fond footfteps to her cottage 
door : j 
The fweet idea all my bofom warms, 
1 think on her, and winter reigns no 
more. 


© dearet maid! thy goodnefs and thy 
truth 
Deoks thy gay garden with the bloom of 
M 


ay 5 
The ardent foul of thy adoring youth, 
Recals the twitt’ring bird on every fpray. 


O may thy heart allow my image room ; 
Throw frozen ‘Winter from its tweet 
recefs ; 
May flow’rs of love in that dear bofom 
bloom, 
And everlafting Spring thy faithful fwain 


will blefs. 
Frampton. E. GARDNER. 


PHILEMON. 
AN ELECY.* 


Vy HERE fhade yon yews the church. 
yard’s lonely bourn, 
With fault’ring ftep, abforb’d in thought 
profound, 
Philemon wends in folitude to mourn, 
While ev’ning poursher deep’ning glooms 


around. 


Loud fhrieks the blaft, the fleety torrent 
drives, 
Wide fpreads the tempeft’s defolating 
pow’r; 
To grief alone Philemon recklefs lives, 
No rolling peal he heeds, cold blaft, or 
fhow’r. 


For this the date that Rtampt his Emma’s 
doom, 
In his fond arms fhe breath’d her life’s 
Jaft figh ; 
** Say, will my love e’er feck his Emma’s 
tomb ?’’ 
She cry’d, then clos’d in death each witt- 
ful eye. 


No fighs he breath’d, for anguifh riv’d his 


reaft, 
Her clay-cold hand he grafp’d, no tears 
he thed, 
Til} fainting nature funk by grief opprefs’d, 
And e’er diftraction came, all ienfe was 
fled. 
Now time has ealm’d, not cur’d Philemon’s 


woe, 
For grief like his, life-woven, never dies; 
And ftill each year’s collected forrows flow, 
As drooping o’er his Emma’s tomb he 
fighs. 

Fi2 PAR- 


* From a work lately published, called Salmagundi, 
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PARLIAMENTARY 


N the Houfe of Commons, Monday, 
Feb. 13, in a committee of fupply, 

Lord Arden moved. 672,c00l. for the ordi- 
nary, and 350,000l. for the extraordinary 
of the navy. 

Mr. -Rofe moved the fum 436,990l. to 
miake good the deficiency of grarits for 1791. 
He alfo ‘moved the ufual plantation eiti- 
mates. The refolutions were feverally 
agreed to. 

Mr. Grey faid, that as he fuppofed a day 
would be appointed to take the fubject of 
the Ruffian armament into confideration, he 
withed that the Minifters wovld produce 
fome papers relative to that fubject, parti- 
cularly the preliminaries of the peace be- 
tween the Porte and Ruffia, to enable the 
‘Houle te form a judgement of the effect of 
the interference of Great Britain, &c. He 
only -meant-o afk Minifters, whether thofe 
papers would be refuled, if a motion was 
made for them. 

Mr. Pitt‘replied, that with refpect to 
fome of the papers they-could not be pro- 
duced, no fuch being in exiftence, and 
others were of fuch a naturé, that he thould 
oppofe their production. 

-Mr. Fox could conceive no objection to the 
production of the preliminaries of the peace, 
as they were abfolutely effential to the pro- 
perunderitanding of the dubject. 

Mr. Pitt faid the faét was, they had no 
official copy of the preliminaries; but he 
hoped in a thort time to lay before the 
Houfe the definitive treaty between the 
Porte and-Ruffia, which he had authentic 
information was figned. 

Mr. Fox’s two bills on libels and Quo 
Warrantos went through a committee, anc! 
were ordered to be read a third time thc 
next day 

The fixth year’s account from the com- 
miffioners for the reduction of the national 
debt were lnid before the Houfe. 


Tn the Houfé of Lords, Tuefday, Feb. 14. 
the trial of Warren Haftings, Efq. was 
continued, 

Mr. Law employed the whole of the day 
ina recital of the hiftory of Himdoftan, from 
the earlieft period to the prefeat day; and 
drawing parallel obfervations and concfu- 
fions between the fate of that country pre- 
vious to the appointment ‘of-Mr. ‘Haftings 
to the government of “Bengal, and fub- 
fequent ‘thereto. This he did for the pur- 
peice of entering.into a gencral defence of 
the conduct of that gentleman before he 
undertdok-to engage fpecitically into a 
defence’ of. the whole of the particular 
chargesy which. he: gave their Lordfhips to 
unde, {tard were his intentions: 


Same day, in the Houle of commons, a 
petition egainit Pomiret cleétion was pre- 
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fented, and appointed for the 1oth of May 

Leave was given to bring in a bill to pre: 
vent falfe characiers with fervants. 

Mr. Froggat’s petition relative to the 
Seaford election was referred to af 
committee. , 

A meilage was received from the Lond 
acquainting the Houfe, that their Lordthi 
had agreed to the bill for regulating thé 
procecdings of that Houfe upon ftate trials, 
and to feveralwrivate bills; and that thei 
Lordfhips would proceed on the trial of 
Warren Hattings’s examination on Friday 
next. 

The bills for granting to his Majefty the 
accuftomed taxes were read a firft time, 

Mr. Hobart brought up the report of the 
committee of fupply. 

On the report of the Quo Warranto bilf 
being brought up, Mr. Erfkine moved 
fome amendments, which were agreed to, 

Mr. Ryder gave notice, that he thould og 
Tuefday next, move fora revival of the bill 
for encouraging the Greenland fithery; 
which bill expired laft December. 

The order of the day being read fo 
taking into confideration the petition of 
the agent of Sir Godfrey .Webfter, ang 
John Tarleton, Efq. After a fhort con 
verfation between Mr. Pitt, Mr. Pelham, 
Mr. Watfon, and fome obfervations fron 
the Speaker, the committee was appointed 
to take the two, former petitions prefented 
by the above gentleman into confideration,” 


Wednefday, Feb. 15, foon after th 
Lord Chancellor came to the Houfe of 
Lords, a meflage was fent to the Commons, 
requiring their attendance to hear a Com: 
miffion figned by his Majefty, for paffing 4 
bill for amending Mr. Grenville’s aa 
far as refpegts ftate trials. The S 
&c. attending, the Commiffion was rea, 
and the bill paffed. 

Lord Grenville prefented fome papersit 
lative to the Ruffian negociations. Onder 
ed to be printed, 

The clerks prefented accounts of the 
monies paid for liquidating the nationl 
debt. tei’ 


BA 

In the Houfe of Commons, Feb. 15, ina 
committee of fupply, voted 17,013 memfet 
the land fervice, from the 25th of Decem 
ber, 1791, to the 24th of June, 179%} 
15,70nanen~from the 2,th of . pune, 179) 
tothe 24th of December following. 

Several papers relative’ to ‘ Botany-Bay 
were moved ‘by Sir Charles Bunbury, #® 
made fome obfervations on the impolicy of 
the meafure, and: on. the creat 
that had occurred on board the Neptune. 

Mr. Dundas declared, that as foams 
the melancholy intelligence had been 
ctived by his Majeity’s* Minifters, he 
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jatituted an enquiry, .in order to afcertain 
to whom blame was to be attributed. . 

“The papers were ordered. 

"The Chancellor of the Exchequer pre- 
feated the papers relative to the tranfadtiops 
fiat had occurred in the Ru‘ian negocia- 
tion between October, 1790, and May, 


4 
ane Houfe proceeded to ballot for a 
gommittee, to try the merits of a petition, 
complaining of an undue election ~ for 
Horfham. 

"General Burgoyne announced, that on 
Tuefday next he would make a motion 
felative to the arrears due to the fubalterns 
ofthe army. 

" The report from the committee of fup- 

Jy on the crdinaries of the army, was 
Chaser up, and agreed to. 

Friday, Feb. 17, the Houfe of Lords 
gher proceeding upon the trial of Warren 
Hattings, Efq. returned to their own houfe, 
where the Earl Fitzwilliam moved, that 
the papers received from Lord Cornwallis 
be id before the Houfe. 


In the Houfe of Commons the order of 
the dxy being read, for the Houfe to refolve 
itfelf into a Committee, to confider of as 
much of his Majefty’s {pecch, as related to 
the national income, expenditure, and 
debts, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
fole, and ftated to the Commfittee the ac- 
gunt of the national income, expenditure, 
m@d-debts. In a moit beautiful cxordium; 
he congratulated the nation, and felt him- 
fifhappy in being able to prefent to them 
@e of the moft favourabl ftatements of 
the national finances ever offered on fuch 
@occafion ; he faid the time had arrivéd in 
Wich, according to the prefent fituation 
and future profpeéts of events, the national 
income and expenditure could bg arranged 
inthe moft defirable train, and a due pfo- 
Vion fecured for the gradual diminution 
ofthe public debt. 

Mr. Pitt then in a particular and com- 
detail, went into a moit minute 

tof every particular branch of the 
Mifional finances, which, on account of its 

and minutenefs, we with much 
‘ attempt an outline of the diffe- 
Rat heads ftated to the Committee, 

The firt cireumfance to be reviewed on 
the occafion, was the prefent ffate of the 
Bitional income; this, after pointing out 

different fiuctuations which had taken 
in’ a feries of years, he faid, he 

uid take at an average for a period, cer- 
tanly unobjectionable, for four years back. 
“iH this average ir would be found to 
t to 16,212,0001.: this fut might be 
Rafonably tooked on, confidering the pre- 
tfituation and future profpects of the 
Bition, as‘a permanenriccome. The next 
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circumftance that followed in courfe, was 
the expenditure ; he faid that according to 
the calculation of the Finance committée 
of laft year, the fum of about 15,969,cool, 
was imagined by the Committee, as what 
might be accounted a permanent expendi- 
ture; but fome circumftances had fince oc- 
curred which occafioned a difference in the 
expenditure, but thefe he was happy to fay 
were on the whole what had enabled him 
to diminifh the expence; there was to be 
added as 2 permanent expence, a total 
fum of about. 42,cool. in the following in- 
ances: — The annuity of the Duke of 
Clarence 1209001. The intended annuity 
to the Duke of York 38,oool. and the efta- 
blithment of the province of Upper Canada, 
18,ocol.--He then enumerated that a faving 
had taken place in the Navy branch, of 
about 104,000l.--in the Army, 50,c0cl. in 
the new afrangement 10,000]. and the 
ceflation of the fubfidy to the Langrave of 
Heffe Caffel formed a faving of 36,ccc!...- 
In the whole, 200,c001.---He then enume- 
rated the different cuftomary expences of 
the current year, which had been, or in- 
tended to be brought forwardin the Com, 
mittee of fupply. 

Expences of the Navy - - 
Ordinaries of ditto - ~ 
Extraordinaries . 

And towards the Navy debt 


£332,000 
672,000 
3598000 
333,000 
Making 2 total of 14985,000 
The expences of the Army ordi- 
nance - - - 
Extraordinaries of ditto 
The corps ferving in India 


Forming an aggregate 


The’ total of the mifcellaneous 
expences of the year was about £145,009 
The total expences of the Ord- 
nance, about - . - 
The d@ficiencies of the land and 
malt tax¢s, were - -- 
Deficiencies. of the grants of lat 
year, were - ~ : 43 
Thefe, with fundry other articles of the 
Curtent @xpences, particul nerated, 
formed the flipply for the year, which wag 
about 5,654,0o001.--All thefc, the particu- 
lar nature ef which, the variations 
expected to take place in feveral a 
he defCribed with the greateft pra 
and ov a review of the 
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whele, in the 
fent and expected fituation of things, 
was happy to ftate, that the permanent 
yearly éxpenditure, he had goed reafon to 
hape, would be fixed at about 15,84 1,090l. 
He then took a furvey of the ways and 
means ihfeiided to raife the fupply, “aad 
after reciting the particulars, and, expiain, 
ing the nature of the different heads, the 
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£5:691,000 
$1654,000 


total ‘he ftated to be 
Totalofthefupply - . 


The ways and means therefore 

exceeded the fupply - 74000 

After expatiating at large on the remain- 
ing .articles of the nafional income and 
expenditure, in a manner that feemed. per- 
fedtly to fatisfy the Committee; and proving 
the truth of the different ftatements he fub- 
mitted to them,,by the evidence of figures ; 
he touched on the trade of the kingdom, the 
principal fource of its riches, and of the 
ability of the inhabitants to bear the bur- 
then unfortunately neceffarily heaped an 
them; he took occafion to advert to the 
imports and experts of the nation for 
Several years, of which to give an idea af the 
prefent extenfive trade of the nation we 
Fate Imports of the year 1790, which 
amounted to the value of - £19,130,000 
The exports of Britifh manu- 

faQure for that year, amoun- 

ated tothe valtueof - - 14,927,000 

After dwelling for fome time on thefe 
pleating circumftances and on their caufes, 
which he afcribed-to the induftry, integrity, 
and fortunate circumftances of the nation, 
and above all, to the operation of our mcft 
ineftimabl¢ conftitution, an which he pro- 
nounced a beautiful eulogium, he enume- 
rated the taxes intended for repeal, 

“Thefe he mentioned on a former night, 
and were thofe which affected the poorer 
order of inhabitants, viz. Thofe on carts 
and ‘waggons; on female fervants; on 
fhoufes with lefs then feven windows; and 
the additional tax of one halfpenny per 
pound on candles, which would amount to 
about 222,000l.; dwelling on thefe circum- 
Stances, in a manner that moft feelingly 
aftcéted the Committee, ‘he mentioned the 
intention of alfo repealing that part of the 
malt tax laid in confequence ef the Spanifh 
armament, which he would prefently move 
a refolution for in the Committee. He 
adverted to the prefent ftate of the national 
debts, which after a laborious ftatement of 
the particular parts of, and the means 
which would progreffiwly increafe of di- 
minifhing that political evil, and which it 
would be impoffible to do juftice to, he de- 
Scribed in as promifing a way for a gradual 
and. aconfiderable diminution, as could be 
expected from the nature of the circum- 
ftance. 

He concluded with moving a refolution, 
that the dutics which took place on malt, 
at a certain time thould oceafe and deter- 
mife. 

Mr. Sheridan, in a compficated and eld- 
borate detail, controverted the ftatements 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
infified that is was never yet fairly fhewn 
by figures, that the national income had 


exceeded the expenditure. He expatiated 
on the reports of the Committee of Finance 
in 1786 and in 1791, and pointed out the 


very great difference of the calculations, 


which he faid amounted to about 500,001, 
he contended that all calculations were illy. 
five, and not ‘to be depended on, and that 
facts.and experience were the only criterion 
in thefe matters. 

After dwelling a long time, partly with 
ferious animadverfion, but much more with 
fportive irony, which frequently provoked 
the rifibility of the Houfe, on thefe matters, 
he cancluded with intimating his intention 
to move for a Committee to examine the 
nature of the feveral taxes, for the pur. 
pofe of making fuch an arrangement in 
them, as would tend to leften the burthens 
on the poorer parts of the community, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
in explanation. 


In the Houfe-of Lords, Monday Feb. 29, 
Earl Fitzwilliam rofe, and proceeded to 
draw their Lordfhips attention to the pai 
which had been laid on the table refpecting 
the interference Adminiftration had takenia 
the difpute between the Ruflians and Turks, 
and which he faid, had been no lefs ufelefg 
than unneceflary. From thefe papers he 
had framed feveral refolutions, but which, 
at the fame time, were merely introd 
to one he fhould afterwards make, whi 
was in fubftance, ** That Adminiftration 
by their interference, had only protraded 
the negociation, without rendering the 
fmalleit affiftance to the Ottoman Court, 
and that the only advantage to this county 
had been igvolving her in unmeceffary ey 

ence."’ ~ He then moved his firt mle 
ution. 

‘The Earl of Elgin oppofed the motion 
and moved the previous queftion. 

A long debate then enfued, in which fe 
veral of their Lordfhips took part; in the 
courfe of which the Duke of Leeds faid he 
found himfelf in a peculiar fituation, a 
from what had fallen in the courfe of the 
debate, he felt that he fhould ftand. fingle 
in opinion ; and yet, peculiarly fituatedss 
he had been at the time this interference 
took place, he could not reconcile himlélf 
to give a filent vote upon the fubje@. When 
he had the honour of holding a place 
the Crown he had given his advice for thole 
meafures, from a thorough conviction it 
his own mird they were highly neceflay 
to the balance of power in Europe, 
would be of advantage to this counts 
ftill entertained the fame opinion, an 
no doubt they would have proved fo 
they becn perfevered in); but when ke 
found he was no longer to be fup 
the advice he had given, and that his 
leagues differed in cpinion, he laid the feals 
of the office, which he then held, at his 

Majelty’s 
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had 
had 
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y’s feet, and he trufted as pure and 
inated as they had come into his 

This explanation he fhould have 

qade to their Lordthips before, but for the 
qnfideration that it would be highly im- 
while the negociation was pending. 

ve ueftion being called for, a divifion 
took. sles upon the previous queftion, 

when there appeared, Contents $2, Non- 


gontents 1g. 


The fame day, in the Houfe of Com- 
the refolutions of the Committee on 
ostioual income and expenditure, and 
thofeof the Committee of ways and means, 
were reported and agreed to. 

Mr. Grey, after a long fpeech, moved 
for feveral papers concerning the war be- 
tween Ruflia and the Porte. 

The motion was oppofed by Mr. Pitt, 
anda long debate took place, at the con- 
dufion ef which the Houfe divided, when 
there appeared Ayes 120, Noes 235. 


Tuefday and Wednefday, Feb. 21, 22, 
to bufinels was done either of thefe days, 
asa fufficient number of members did not 
attend, to baifot for a Committee to try 
the merits of the petition on the Newcaftle 
deftion. 


Thurfday Feb. 23, ballotted for Com- 
filttees to try the merits ef the Newcattle- 
ander-Line and Plymouth elections. 

The reports of the Committees of fup- 
and of ways and means were deferred 
the next day. 

_ General Burgoyne faid, that as it fo hap- 

pened, that there was not a Houfe on Wed- 

tefday, the motion relative to the fubal- 

tims, of which he had given notice, ftand- 

for that day, it was his intention te 

it till Thurfday next, when he would 

at large into the arrears of the Army, and 
for a full attendance. 

George Yonge had no objedtion to the 
fillet difoution on the fubjeét; but he 
would again repeat what he had afferted a 

nights fince, that the fubalterns always 
Retived their arrears on application, from 
the year c785, which was the firft year of 
the operation of Mr. Burke's bill. The 
— for the purpofe was by a repre- 
jon tranimitted from the colonel to 
tothe agent of the regiment, to be by him 
fent to the War Office, anc the arrears were 
always difcharged, though the final ac- 
counts of the regiment were not cleared. 

Sir George then moved, that a letter 
ftom the Secretary of War to the Paymatfter 
Gmeral be laid before the Houfe: alfo an 
count of the arrears of the different rezi- 
Ménts on the Britith eftablifhment, with 
their refpective clearances, from the year 
1783 to 1792. 

As foon as this motion paffed, the papers 
Were laid on the table. 
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The bills for the. repeal of certain duties 
on female fervants, and on malt, carts, 
waggons, &c. were read a fecond time. 

Sir George Yonge brought in the mutiny 
bill; read a firft time, ordered to be reack 
a fecond time. 

Mr. Ryder moved, that the Honfe de 
now refolve itfelfinto a Committce on the 
Ameftican intercourfe bill. The Houle 
accordingly refolved. itfelf into the faid 
Committee, Mr. Hobart in the chair. 

Mr. Fox wifhéd to know if this annuat 
bill was intended, at any time, to be ex- . 
tended to any thiag like a pexmanent fyf- 
tem. It was now fome years fince the bill 
was brought in, and the King and Coun- 
cil’s Claufe was ffi!l kept open, although, 
at that time, there was an objection to keep- 
ing it open, even for five months. 

Mr. Pitt replied, that the fituation: of 
America, at prefent, induced his Majelity’s 
Minifters to turn their thoughts to fuch a 
plan; and there. had been a Minifter fens 
to the United States for that purpofe, untib 
whole return nothing farther than tempo» 
Yary provifions could be made. 


Friday, Feb. 24, Mr. Hobart reported 
the refolution of the Committee of fupply, 
that the fum of 400,000l. which will ariie 
on the confolidated fund by the ¢th of 
April next, be paid into the hands of the 
Commiffioners for the liquidation of the 
national debt. 

Mr. Sheridan made feveral objeCticns to 
this refolutién, and concluded with a mo- 
tion for its recommitment. 

Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt, Mr. Rofe and 
Mr. Steele, fpoke at fome length; after 
which Mr. Sheridan’s motion was nega- 
tived without a divifion. The refolution 
was then put and carried. 


Inthe Houfe of Lords, Monday, Feb. 23, 
Lord Porchefter moved in fubftance, that 
‘* Minifters, in the courfe of the negoci- 
ation to effect a peace between Ruffia and 
the Ottoman Porte, having been entrutfted 
with the confidence of parliament to ac- 
complith their views, had ated. incon. 
fiftently with the duty which they owed to 
parliament and the nation.’’ 

The Lord Chancellor having read the 
motion, a long debate enfued, at the con- 
clufion of which a divifion took plaec; 
when there appeared, Contents 19, Non- 
contents 98. 


Tn the Houfe of Commons, fame day, 
the marine mutiny and land tax bills were 
read a third time and pafled. 

The bills for repealing the taxes on fe- 
male fervants, and carts, waggons, and 
houfes, were reported, and ordered to be 
engrofled. 

The Houfe, in a committee of the nmutiny 
bill, went through it with amendments. 

t 
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The refolutions from the Committce on 
the fifherics were reported’ and agreed to. 

A new writ was ordered for Rochefter in 
the place of Sir Richard Bickerton, de- 
ceafed. 

On the motion of Mr. Rofe, leave was 
#iven to bring in a bill to prevent fraud in 
the execution of body warrants ; another to 
prevent fraud in the manufa@uring of foap ; 
another for regulating the conduét of” atc- 
tioneers ; another for regulating the conduct 
ofcommon brewers; another for regulat- 
ing the mode of granting certificates on teas 
exported from Great-Britain to Ametica ; 
and another to extend the fame provifion 
for teas exported from Ireland to America. 

Mr. Blackburne, from the Plymouth 
eleGtion committee, reported that Sir Fre- 
erick Leman was duly elected, and that 
the petitions and oppofition to them were 
not frivolous or vexatious. 

The Houfe,; in a Committee of ways and 
means, voted, 5,500,0001. to be raifed by 
exchequer bills; and, in. a Committee of 
fupply, voted feveral fums for diiferent 
fervices. 


Tuefday, Feb. 28, ballotted for a Com- 
mittee to try and determine the merits of 
the Seaford eleclion petition. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas prefented a peti- 
tion. from the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of Scotland, praying leave for a 
further increafe of their capital. 

A divifion enfued, relative to the fecond 
reading of a Dill brought in by Lord G. 
Cavendith, .for making certain improve- 
ments in the town of Derby, as lighting, 
paving, &c. The fecond reading was op- 
pofed by Mr. D. P. Coke, who moved, in 
the way*of amendment, that the fecond 
reading fhould be poftponed to the 26th 
day af March. .On dividing there appeared 
for the immediate fecond reading of the 
bill 42, againft it 23. 

The refolitions of the Committees of 
fupply and ways and means were prefented, 
read a firft and fecond time, and agreed to; 
as was alfo the report of the Committee on 
the mutiny bill. 

The bills of the different taxes intended 
for repeal were read a third” time, and 
pafied. ‘ 

Wednefday, Feb. 29, the Lords pro- 
weeded further on the trial of Warren Haft- 
ings, Efq. 

The land tax and marine mutiny bills 
were read a fecond time. 

The bills for repealing the duties on fe- 
male fervants, on houfes having lefs than 
feven windows, and on waggons and Carts, 
were road a third time. 


The fame day, in :he Houfe of Commons, 
Major Scott made a few remarks upon the 
extraordinary increafe of the expences of the 
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profecution againft Mr. Hoftings, and gave 


notice that he would on Friday move for an 
aceount to be laid on the table of thifegn 
pences. Bye 

It was ordered, upon motion; that the 
titne for receiving private petitions be en: 
larged to Tuefday next. 

Lord Mornington brought in a bill for 
repealing the laft halfpenny duty per poun 
on candles, and a bill for repealing the ta 
additional duty on malt, which were read 
a firft time, 

The annual malt duty bill was réad @ 
third time, and pafled. oe 

Mr. Dundas's two bills for the bette? 
payment of the wages, &c. of feamen and 
marines, and the American intercourfe bill, 
were read a fecond time. 

Mr. Whitbread moved, that this Houfe 
do immediately refolve itfelf into a Com. 
mittee of the whole Houfe,° to take into 
confideration the papers on the table rela. 
tive to the fubject of the late war between 
the Porte and Ruffia. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pp, 
pofed this motion, which was withdrawn. 

Mr, Whitbread again rofe: he contend. 
ed, that by the papers on the table, muti- 
lated arid garbled as they-werc, it was evi- 
dent that his. Majefty’s Minifters had, in 
their. conduct relative to the. war between 
the Emprefs and the Porte, done: violence 
to the conftitution, to the intereft, and ta 
the honour of their country. . After having 
{poke a confiderable time in exemplification 
of this affertion, he concluded by moving 
the following refolutions : 

Firft, That the pofleffion of Ruffia of 
Oczakow,. and the diftrict between the Bo 
and the Dniefter, did not affect the int 
of this country, or juftify the armament; 
fecondly, that the negociation between this 
country and Ruffia had been wholly unfuc. 
cefsful; and thirdly, that his Majefty's 
Minifters had been guilty of grofs mifcon- 
duét, tending to increafe the expence, and 
diminith the influence of Great Britain. 

Colonel M‘Leod rofe in fupport of the 
motions; he reprobated the armament 43 
impolitic and unjuft, and declared that the 
conduét of Adminiftration, in the latent 
gociation. had induced him to withdrawal 
confidence from them. 

Mr. Jenkinfon, fon of Lord Hawkefbury, 
gave, in fupport of Adminiftration, his 
maiden fpeech, obferving, that. it thould 
be his endeavour to prove the fyftem taken 
up by the Minifters, and the princi 
upon’which they had aéted, to be fuchas 
the wifeft men and foundeft policy at the 
time diated. He then entered into a bil. 
tory of the war and of the negociation, 
concluded a fpeech of two hours by fayin 
that what Miniftry had obtained woul 
have been ftill more, had they been m 
poffeffion of the confidence of both fides the 
Houfe. 
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feral othérthembers fpoke, and at four 
ie worming Mr. M. A. Taylor propofed 
djournment of the Debate, which took 
lace accorilingly, till one in the afternoon} 
@which time the Houfe agreed to meet 


~Phurfday, March 1, in the Lords, the 
. dand ‘fax and other annual Bills were pafi- 


ed, and the Malt Bill read a firft time ; after 
which their Lordthips went to Weftminfter 
Hall on the Trial of Mr. Haftings; and, 
being returned to theirown Houfe, refolved 
toadjourn the further proceedings thereon 
tothe 17th of April. 

Same day, in the Houfe of Commons, on 
the refumption of the debate on the Ruf- 
fan papers, Mr. Fox took a view of the 
Whole, and infiited that his Majefty’s Mi- 
nifters had betrayed the grofleft ignorance 
in adopting a plan, which they relinquifhed 
with the fame precipitancy they took it up. 

detailed the impolicy of the mea- 

the expences incurred on that account, 

thehardthips fuftained by the feamen, and 

thedegradation it brought on this country 
in the eyes of all Europe. 


Mr. - Fox infifted that the fame term$ 
might be obtained by a pacific hegociatiorl, 
as with an armed one; and that his .Ma- 
jefty’s Minifters had gained no one finglé 
article by the latter, but rather increafed 
the defharids of the Emprefs by ‘irritating 
her. 

Mr. Pitt defended his condu@ if the in- 
terference, on the grounds of preferving the 
balance of Europe, and curbing. the ambi- 
tious views of the Emprefs, particularly ih 
the extenfion of her marine power in the 
Black Sea. 

On adivifion the numbers were, for the 
cenfure on Minifters, 116 ;againft it; 244. 

Friday; March 2, the Lord Chancellor 
came down to the Houfe fooh aftér two 
o’clock, when. prayers were read by the 
Bifhop of Carlifte, after which; the Bill fot 
repealing the tax oh fentale férvanits, atid 
the other Bills before the Houfe; were read 
according to the order they ftood in; and 
their Lordfhips adjourned to Monday. 

The Chancellor, Bifthop of Carlifle, and 
Lord Cathcart, were the dnly perfons pre- 
fent. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


Gopy bes Articles contained in the Treaty 
of Peace between Ruffia and the Porte, 
concluded at Faffy, Fanuary 9, 1792. 

1. eke thall be from henceforth a 

ftable permanent friendfhip between 
the High Contracting Powers. 
Hl. All the ftipulations in force before 


“the late rupture thall be renewed. 


Ill. The Dniefter fhall hereafter be con- 
fidered as the frontier and line of demarca- 
tion between the refpective ftates. All the 
territories fituated on the right hand of 
that river, hall be reftored to the Porte. 

TV. The principal cities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia hall be confirmied in their anci- 
tht rights and privileges ; the inhabitants 
fall be exempted from all tribute during 
tWo years, and thofe who with to fell their 
Property, and remove elfewhere, thall be 
permitted fo to do. 

V. The fublime porte hereby guarantees 
the tranquillity of Grufinia, (Georgia and 
the neighbouring territories. ) 

VI. The fublime porte undertakes to do 

fame in regard to Caucafus. 
VII. The fublime porte undertakes to do 
fame in regard to all the piracies of the 
Corfairs, and to indemnify the 


 fubjetts of Ruffia from any loffes they may 


in confequence of an infraction of 
om — three articles. Zs 
» Li thall be granted to pri« 
foners of ah abooe whether Ruffians, 
Greeks, Moldavians, Poles; &c. &c. 
© EX. All hoftilities thall ceafe, sec. &c. 
X. The two High Contracting Powers thall 
fend reciprocally to each other. 


Ambafiadors 
_ XI. Altthe Ruffian forces, either appers. 


Vex. VIII, 


taining to the fea or land fervice, fliall qué 
the Ottoman terzitories, on or before the 
asth of May. 

XII. The ratification of the Count de 
Refborodko and the Grand Vizier; fhall be 
interchanged within fifteen days. 

XII. That of the refpective Sovereigns 
in five weeks, reckoning from the day of 
the fignature of the prefent treaty. 

Gibraltar Bay, Fanuary, 1792. The pré- 
fent Emperor of Morocco, Muly Yazed; 
who was lately proclaimed on the death of 
his father, is at the head of a powerful 
army. He is the particular friend of the 
Englith. His two brothers, fupported by the 
Court ef Madrid, and a moft powerful fac 
tion at home, have laid claim to the fove- 
reignty, and the greateft exertions have 
been made on both fides. 

The Spaniards have 47 gun and thortar- 
boats in fight of us; deferters are coming 
in every day from Spain; who inform us 
they expeét hourly to bombard Tangiers, 
which, it is expected, will be an eafy con- 
queft, as the fortifications, formerly deem- 
ed impregnable, are at this moment in 2 
ruinous ftate. The Spaniards certziniy 
mean to take pofleffion of it; and the coatt 
along to Ceuta; nor does there appear any 
thing to prevent them, as they have a nus 
merous army at hand; both cavalry and in 
fantry. 

By a corfair jtift come inté the Way, we 
have the difagréeable intelligence, that the 
Spaniards have made good a landing with 
their artillery at Satiee ; the affairs 6f our 
friend Muly Yazed muft therefore be very 


critical. 
G a Con- 
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Confiantinople, Dec. 24. The Capitan 
Pacha, avho fome days back left the capital 
in & feeret- manner, returhed here the 22d, 
in admall boat, a manaer equally myfteri- 
os. He has been to give inftructions in 
different places for the building of men of 
war, and has purchafed great quantities of 
naval ftores, which are to be fent to Con- 
Rantinople immediately. 

The plague continues its ravages in 
Eygpt and Syria—the Morea has been 
meariy depopulated, Corinth, Patt afs, 
Voffizza, Calmante, with Napoli de Ro- 
a@magia, and fome other capitals, have ab- 
folutely been deferted by their inhabitants, 
‘and now prefent the moft melancholy {pec- 
tacle of mortality. 

Peterfourgh, “fan. 17. The Emprefs has 
been indifpofed, and kept her chamber, hut 
appeared again in public on the 12th, and 
received the court in the hall of audience, 
when a great number of officers who had 
been promoted, kified her. imperial Ma- 
jefty’s hand on the occafion. 

.> Mi de Marcow, whe brought the articles 
of the peace concluded with the Porte, re- 
ceived on the occafion a handfome fnuff- 
box, and a fum of money. Count de 
Stackelberg, in return for his fervices, has 
been ‘rewarded by the-Emprefs with an 
@ftate worth 100,000 roubles. Major-Ge- 
mera] Van der Phaten has received a prefent 
of 10,e00 roubles. Count de Stackelberg, 


it is expected, will go to Stockholm in the 
chara@er of Ambaiffador, and General Ste- 
ding will come here in the fame capacity. 


Ona the 12th a courier from Sweden 
brought here the buft of King Guftavus 
Adolphus,-as a prefent from the King to 
the Emprefs. 

Srackboim. The Swedith Diet was 

ned. on Friday, the 27thof January, ina 
hall erected for the purpofe at Gefie. 

The King’s fpeech deferibed very elo- 
quently the deprefied flate of the finances 
at his acceffion to the throne : his {peedy 
and complete fuceefs in improving them ; 
the happinefs enjoyed by the Swedes under 
his govergment for many years; the reft- 
leffnets, the fchifm, the fpirit of party, 
which began to interrupt their welfarc; 
the meafures which he had taken for op- 

fing thofe evils; the glorious conclufion 
of the late war; the new diftrefs of the 
finances produced by it, and the neceffity 
of maintaining the credat of the fate... His 
Majefty concluded, by recommending a 
new organization of the Committce of 
Revifion. 

‘The members are. 113 of the firft order ; 
sro of the fecond, 187 of the third.. The 
numberof the firft was expetted te have 
been mich lefs, on account.of the injunc- 
fhons tiiued to civil and milvary officers to 
yemain at their pots, a meaiure obvioutly 
intended to weaken the higher clafsin the 
Diet, 
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Madrid, Fanuary 20. A new Royat de. 
cree has been iffued, prohibiting the intra. 
duction and fale of all printed books ang 
writings in- the French tongue, lately com. 
piled, without the leave of Government, 
and having been examined by the Minifte: 
rial Cenfors to ‘be appointed for tha 
purpote. 

The King, befides the fortrefs of Oran, 
has ceded that of Mazalquivir, to there 
gency of Algiers ; the fortifications raifed 
there by the Spaniards are to be demolithed, 
and the places difmantled. Spain how. 
ever, is to carry on an exclufive trade in 
thofe cities, and is to have magazines and 
factories there for that purpofe. The Spa. 
niards are alfo to have the particular privi. 
lege of exporting from Oran and Mazal. 
quivir the productions on that part of the 
coaft, fuch as wool, wax, meat, leather, &, 

Thus. Spain has renounced a poffeffion 
which fhe has held 60 years, having taken 
Oran from the Algerines in the year 1732, 

Tricfle, Famuary 22. We learn from 
Egypt, that the plague carried off laft year, 
in the city of Cairo alone, 60,000 pertons, 
It took off one perfon out of five through. 
out the whole country of Egypt: 

Rome, Fanuary 28. Welearn from Mal. 
ta, that all the Chevaliers of that order have 
received a circular letter from the Grand 
Mafter, enjoining them to remain neutral 
in the affairs of France. 

Rome, January 29. A full Conclave, 
convoked by the Holy Pontiff on the igth 
ef the month, have determined to fenda 
new Monition to France. Two months 
more ate to be paternally given to the ma- 
tion, to return under the Papal wing. If 
the errand be fruitlefs, that excommuni- 
cation and interdict will be launched, which, 
although onee it might have been fatal, 
will now only haften the progrefs of realon 
and enlightened reformation. 

Stockholm, February 4. In the fpeech 
lately made by his Majefty, at the opening 
of the Diet at Gefle, the part relativeto the 
French mation is remarkable for the 
nefs with which he delivers his fentinents 
on- that head. ‘* It is (fays he): referved 
for your courage and your energy, togives 
great example to the worhd, at a time when 
@ great State (once fo powerful, and our 
moft ancient: ally) offers fo. fatal a» pitture 
of all the evils which am. iunbridled .licen- 
tioufnefs has created, to the difgrace and for 
the deftruction of empires;” “Afterdadiee 
an expofition of his fentiments: om this: 
¢afion,, a further explanation is sunnéctl 
fary; and we are-pretty, well! convince 
thiat if the approaching {pring produdes any 
active anealures againgt the:prefent ordet 
things in France, the King wilbhét 
an idle fpectator; and that there is fone 
degree of truth in the report. relative t the 
journey which ‘his ‘Majefty is ‘going ta 
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. Kiama, February 4. ‘The Dectee of the 
Wational Affembly, relative to the official 
pote of the Emperor, of the 25th ult. has 
ctive here of the greateft furprife 
and indignation; it is juft as Louis XVI. 
feems to have forfeen would be the confe- 
¢y in his anfwer to the Affembly 
onthe fubjeét of this decree.. It is con- 
fidered as an. infult, and contrary to the 
tme rules of politencfs, and the ufual 
courfe.of diplomatics. A new Council of 
State was, in confequence, held yefterday ; 
onthe breaking up of which, orders were 
fent to feveral battalions to begin to march. 
Thele. orders were immediately obeyed. 
Unlefs the anfwer of the King, above al- 
luded to, fhould be productive of a change 
of meafure, when it arrives at our Court, 
war with France feems inevitable. How- 
ever, the anfwer expected from Berlin will 
decide the bufinefs. : 

Paris, February 23. A moft ynex- 

event has lately taken place, viz. 
the te-union of the two clubs of the Jaco- 
bins and Feuillans: they are to meet, thus 
coalefced, in the hall of the National Af- 
fembly, whenever there are no evening fit- 
tings of the Legiflature. 

On the 2oth init. the Queen went to the 
Italian Theatre :—the moment the appear- 
ced, all the people cried out, “ Long live 
“the Queen.”” The people in the pit 
roared out in chorus, “ Long live the 
Nation |”’ 

Mayence, February %2. All the pro- 
te@tion which the courts ef Vienna and 
-Berlin have hitherto promifed to the Emi- 
grant Princes: is limited to. an afylum in 
-theit eftates. They had requefted’ one of 
his Pruffian Majeity in the two Margravi- 
ates of Anfpach and Bareith, which he has 
sjoined to his eftates. “The Afiembly of the 
Circle-of Franconia, which is held at Nu- 
remberg, oppofed this requeft, and “fent a 
Courier to Berlim to réprefent the danger 
and inconveniences. which .would be the 
tefult, if they obtained it; but the unfor- 
#tunaie fituation of the Pringes, brothers to 
his moft’ Chriftian Majefty, has engaged 
thePrufliam ‘Monarch to confent to their 
defires.;, efpecially fupported as they were 
by the. good oftices of the Emperor, who 
not only. bas interefted himfelf for. them 
JateBeylin, but); bas. granted the French 
Princes liberty to fojourn in the countries 

‘ peioaging toUpper Auitria, provided their 
ollowers are-not armed, or too numerous. 

The fate of thele Princes is certainly very 
hard, for wherever they go alarm and fui- 
Picion attend them. 

Leyden, February 28. After the con- 
ference.of the King of Pruifia with the 
fiske of Brunfwick and Mefirs. de Schu- 
lenberg. and Bifchofwerder, on the part 
Which the Court of Berlin ought to take in 

confederation againit France, a courier 
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had been difpatched from Berlin to Vienna 
with a decifive anfwer in favour of the con- 
clufum of the Diet; and meflengers havé 
been fent to. the different garrifons; with 
orders to the commanders of the different 
regiments, to hold themfelves in readinefs 
to march op the fhorteft notice. ‘ 
The arrangements among the Imperial 
troops are precifely the fame, {fo that there 
can be no doubt that France will bé vigour- 
oufly attacked in the month of April or 
May, if between this time and then. affairs 
fhould not be changed by the civil war 
which appears abfolutely on the point of 
breaking out, : 
AMERICAN NEWS. 
On the #8th of January the following re- 
folution was adopted in the houfe of repre- 
fentatives of the common wealth of New 
York, and. fent to the Senate for their con- 
currence. ; 
“ That in commemoration of the impor- 
tant and m@ecritorious fervices rendered to 
this country by George Wathington, whofe 
character and conduct have triumphed in 
proportion to the difficulties they haveen- 
countered, and have attracted the admira- 
tion.and refpett of all nations where valour 
and virtue are held in eitimation, there Be 
procured, at the public expence, a full 
length portrait painting and marble beft, 
expreffive of his perfon, and as far as poffi- 
ble characteriftic of his talents. 
** Refolved, that the faid painting and 
buft be depofited. wherever the legiflature 


_fhall deem expedient.’’ 


St, Domingo. On the morning previous 
to the failing of the Carteret Packet from 
Tortola, a Shallop arrived there from Cape 
Francois, from: whence the failed on the 
23d of January, and brouglit the follow- 
ing account : 

On-the 20th of January, a large body 
of volunteers, accempanied by fome Ame- 
rican, and about fifty Britith feamen, 
marched from Cape Francois to diipotiefs 
the rebels of forne pofts they held in the 
neighbourhood, by means of .which they 
in a manner blockaded the town. The re- 
ception ‘they: met with was more warm 
than they expected; and after a feeble 
effort, they were obliged to return with lofs. 

The rebels, encouraged by their fuccefs, 
on the following day atracked the Cape, 
and,. for a length of time, maintained’ a 
regulat fiege. On the approach of night, 
as they were retreating to their works, the 
garrifon, with moift of the inhabitants able 
to bear arms, fallied out, when a dreadful 
conflict -enfued: victory long was doubt- 
ful; but at length crowned the arms ‘of 
the whites; the flauzhter then -becatne 
dreadful, and had not the night favoured 
their efcape, the whole of the rebel army 
muit have been cut to pieces. 
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A large fum of monev, with a confider- 
able quantity of provifions and ammuni- 
*ion, and 23 pieces of artillery, fell into 
the hands of the vidtors; about 300 wo- 
men and children were taken prifoners, and 
feveral. white people, who had been con- 
fined in the old tower, were releafed. 

Such have been the effects of this defeat, 
that the Mulattoes ‘and flaves have aban- 
doned Le Dondon, St. Mare, and feveral 
‘other places they had — themfelves 
of, and were either difperfed or retived to 
te mountains. Great numbers in the 
Neighbourhood of Cape Francois had fur. 
rendered, and were, with a few excep- 
tions, all pardoned. 

Nine’of the principal of the rebels have 
been publicly executed; among the num- 
ber were.a brother and a fon of the cele- 
brated Oge. 

Every thing naw. wears the appearance 
of peace. 

Cape Frantsis, December 17. The En. 
voys from the Mulattoes arrived yefterday. 
Thecivil commiflioners informed them, that 
the Mujattoes muft adliere to the amnefty 
granted them, that the révolted Negroes 
-muft lay down their arms, and then might 
expect every thing from the clemency of 
their matfters. 

1 The chiefs of the Negroes have ‘had 
fiports fent them, to bring them fafe 
ither, and they are‘to be efcorted as far 

as the Cape, that they may meet no harm ; 
and they promife them they fhall be fatis- 
fied on their arrival. “They will, it is ex- 
pected, certainly come, as the Negroes in 
their camp are in the utmoft mifery, and 
dying with hunger. 

A boat which arrived yefterday from 
Port-au-Prince announces that M. Boul, 
at the head of 8000 Negroes, armed by 
the Whites, block up the -Mulattoes on 
tone fide of Croix de Bouquels, whilft the 
battalions of Artois and Normandy block 
up the other. 

At Cayes-and Jacomel the Whites have 
been obliged to arm the Negroes againft the 
Mulattoes. They have taken the fame 
fteps at Jeremie,’ where the Mulattoes had 
begun to difarm the Whites. ‘This mea- 
fure, we are affured, has induced the Mu- 
lattoes to yield; ‘as they are extremely fear- 
ful of the Negroes, who are very inveterate 
againft them. At Plymouth they have al- 
ready burnt 16 habitations. The Whites, 
to the number of 200, followed by their 
Negroes,‘ repulfed the Mulattoes in an ac- 
tion wherein four of the chiefs of the latter 
were killed, and 20 Negroes, 

St. Jago de la Vega,-Dee.22.. In the 
regimental orders of yefterday, patroles are 
ordered to commenceon Saturday evening 
mext, who are directed to take up all Ne- 
groes found in the ftreet, or that may be 
noify in houfes, after paft nine in the even. 
ing.» The Colonel has alfo secommended 
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that no interruption be given them fn thel 
ufual diverfions during the holidays ;'if in. 
folent, turbulent, or riotous, they are tobe 
lodged in the workhoufe for the nigtit, and 
will be brought to trial next morning, 
King fion, Dec. 24. On Saturday even. 
ing laft, between the hours of ten arid ele: 
ven, a fmart fhock of an earthquake wag 
felt inthis town. The fame was alfo felt 
in other places. , 
Fan.7. Avery fevere thock ofan earth 
quake was felt about half patt five ‘o'clock 
in the afteynoon of Saturday laft, in this 
town and its vicinity. It was of confider. 
able duration, and though ‘We have’ not 
heard of any mifchief attending it, every 
houfe in this town, and the adjoining pa. 
rifhes, in fome meafure, felt its influence, 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


The Commiffioners of Excife have de. 
termined to fupprefs all holidays at. the 
excife-olfice, i. e. the office is never to 
left without a fufticient number of clerks to 
do bufinefs on any days, Sundays excepted, 

A canal now propofed to be cut from 
Manchefter to Sowerby Bridge, under the 
name of the Rochdale canal, will complete 
the plan for a communication between the 
Irith Sca and the German Ocean. 

Among other inftances, of longevity, it 
may, perhaps, claim fome notice, that the 
parith regifter of Wroughton, Wilts, within 
a jittle more than the two laft vears, records 
the burial of eight perfons, whofe ages to. 
gether amount to 665 years. 

The Joffes by the infurreétion at St. De. 
mingo, are eftimated at more than twenty. 
five millions fterling. The failure in fuger 
for the enfuing year, is computed at more 
than the lofs of the beft year Jamaica ever 
knew. 


MARRTED. 


—— White, Efq. of Salifbury, to Mils 
Coker, of Golden-fquare, ’ 
William Cotton, Efq. ,of the Cuftom. 
houfe, to Mifs Savary, of Lambeth. : 
John ‘Tanner, Efq. of Lombard-ftreet, to 
Mifs Emma Carmialt, of Hackney.’ 
Capt. Bromley, to Mifs’Pole, of Rate 
burne, bee ; . 
Thomas Lewin, Efq. of Buthey-Mill, 
Herts; to Mifs Fawcett, of Trihg. i 
Thomas Horatio Batchelor, Efq. of Hate 
ftedd, in Norfolk, to Mifs Beever. . 
Samuel Scudamore’ Henning, Efq. to 
Mifs Charlotte Long! ‘ 
‘ ——. Hudfon, Efq. to Mifs Stopford. 
Orfeur Weitern, Efq. to Mifs Vickeryy 
Richard Bevan, of the Middle Tethple 
Efg. to Mifs Norris. ’ 
Sir John Rous, Bart. to Mifs Whittaker. 
Henry Sinith Brice, Efq. of Sherbourty 
‘ wy 
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fo Mifs Jane Boys, of Cerne, in the county 
of Norfolk. 
~ at Dublin, Hugh Hill, Efq. of the 66th 

iment, to Mifs Kirwan, of Craig. 

illiam Carr, Efq. of Craven-ftreet, to 
Mrs. Nevill, of Hammerfmith. 
~ Alexandér Robertton, M D. of Aber- 
deen, to Mifs Davifon, of the fame place. 
» J. NeFreeman, Efq. to Mrs. Arrhenius. 
illiam Hart, Efg. ef Hemel Hemp- 

fiead, to Mifs Surry, of King’s Langley, 
‘Herts. 
" John Richards, Efq. of the Roebuck 
packet, to Mifs Coufe, of Falmouth. 

—— Baker, Efq. of Parliament-ftreet, 
to Mifs Smeat. 
+ William Nottidge, Efq. of Bocking, in 
Effex, to Mifs Louifa Browning, of Ber- 
mondfey. 

Jofeph Waldo, Efq. to Mifs Pope. 

Samuel Boddington, Efq. of Enfield, to 
Mifs'Grace Afhburner. 

The Prince of Anhalt Coethen, to the 
Princefs Frederica Carolina, of Naffau Uf- 


fengen. 

William Brighoufe, Efq. to Mifs Cibb. 

—— Crauford, Efq. eldeft fon of Sir 
Alexander Crauford, to Mifs Gage, fifter 
of Lord Gage. 

The Marquis of Abercorn, to Lady Cecil 
‘Hamilton. 

M. Madan, Efq. of the Temple, to Mifs 
Ibberfon. 

William Fenwick, Efq. of Bywell, in 
— to Mifs Daniel, of Glou- 
omg Boulby, Efq. of Durham, to Mifs 

iot, of the fame place. 

Ellys Anderfon Stephens, Efq. of Bower 
Hall, Effex, to Mifs Mary Elton, of Sta- 
pleton-Houfe, near Briftol. 

Richard Johnfon, Efq, M.P. for Mil- 
bourn Port, to Mifs Courtenay, third daugh- 
terof John Courtenay, Efq. M. P. for Tam- 
worth 


Godfchall Johnfon, Efq. of Albemarle- 
fireet, to Mifs’ Francis, daughter of Phillip 
Francis, Efq. M. P. 

The Rev. William Ireland, to Mifs 
Brerit, of Horningham, Wilts. 

* Thomas Sanutz, jun. Efq. of Shotover, 
to Mifs Sheppard, of Hampton Park. 

At Portfmouth, Mr. Cockraine, aged go, 
to Mifs Wrightfon, aged 16. 

Edward Gibbon, Efg. younger fon of 
the late Sir John Gibbon, Bart. and Knight 
of the Bath, to Mifs Salter, daughter of the 
late Ellidt Salter, Captain of the royal navy. 

a Eo B.D. 

The Hon. John Fofter, eldeft fon of the 

Speaker of the Houfe of Commons of Ire- 
who had been:for fome time on the 
tontinent for the benefit of his health, 

At Kilbrue, in Ireland, George Lowther, 
Efg. upwards of fifty years «a member in 
the isith Houfe of Cominons. 

eof 
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At Afhford, in Kent, Ifaac Rutton, Efq. 
M.D. aged 81. 

At Hayes, in Middlefex, John Clerke, 
Efq. 

— Dr. Thomas Clarke. 
At Willian, Herts, the Rev. John Rooke, 
A. M. many years vicar of that place. 

The Rev. Thomas Burnet, A. M. vicar 
of Brugh. 

At St. Ann’s Bay, Jamaica, Capt. Af- 
fleck, of his Majefty’s frigate Blonde. 

At Savannah La Mar, Matthew Swiney, 
collector of the cuftoms for that port. 

Hinton Eaft, Efq. receiver general for 
the ifland of Jamaica. 

john Coleburn, Efq. of Stroud, in Glou- 
cefterfhire. 

Mrs. Barclay, widow of Capt. Patrick 
Barclay. 

Cyrus Maigre, Efq. of Cecil-ftreet, 
Strand. 

Aged 76, Mrs. Godfrey, of Shaftefbury 
Houfe, Kennington. 

In Chancery-lane, Mr. John Turner, 
aged 78, deputy uther of the Rolls Court. 

Aged 77, Victoria Charlotte Margravine, 
Dowager of Brandenburgh Baricth. 

In Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, Mrs. Martha 
Vaughan. 

The Hon. George Hewit, eldeft fon of 
the late Vifcounr Lifford. 

Sir Richard Bickerton, Bart. vice admiral 
of the white, commander in chief at Ply- 
mouth, and member of parliament for Ro- 
chefter. 

In Whitechapel, aged 67, John Rex, Efq. 

At Lyme, Francis Gore, Efq. uncle to 
the Earl of Rofs. 

Aged 71, Mr. Chriftopher Sayers, pier 
mafter of Yarmouth. 

Aged 85, Mr. James Taylor, reputed to 
be worth 200,000/, 

William Sinclair, Efg. uncle to the Earl 
of Caithnefs. 

Mr. Thomas Harpe, of Fifh-Hill, in 
Cumberland, aged 120. 

Mrs. Cobb, of Hoxton. 

The Hon. William Forbes, lieutenant of 
the navy. 

In France, Thomas Findlay, of Drum- 
more. 

At Knightfbridge, Robert Miller, Efq. 

J. J. Rougemont, Efgq. 

Lady Efdaile, wife-of Sir James Efdaile, 
Knight. 

At Lewes, in Suffex, aged 82, Henry 
Humphries, Efq. 

At Bredow, in Gloucefterfhire, aged 95, 
Mrs. Roberts. 

Mrs. Williamfon, of Great Queen-ftreet, 
Weftimintter. 

John Durbin, Efq. fenior alderman of 
Briftol. 

Jonathan Price, Efq. many years clerk 
of the Salter’s company. 

Mifs Lockwood, daughter of John Lock- 
wood, Eig. ‘ 
" Thoma 
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Thomas Stuart, Efq. treafurer of the 
bank of Scotland. 

The Rev. Mr. Hodfon, affifiant preacher 
at Maidftone 

Robert Wilkic, Efq. of Ladythorn, Dur- 
ham. 

At Lymington, Mr. William Burcher, 
aged 79. 

Mrs. Coates, of Bolton-row. 

Mrs. Burton, wife of William Burton, 
Efg. of Chifwick. 

Sir Norton Robinfon, of Newby, York- 
fhire. 

Mifs Charlotte Tohnfon Home, daughter 
ef Capt. Roddam Home, of Longformacus. 

In George’s-fquare, Edinburgh, John 
Wood, Efq. 

At Forres, Alexander Forfyth, Efq. late 
provoft of that burgh. 

“At Werneyddwitch, in Carnarvonfhire, 
William Thomas, aged 107. 

Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Knt. Prefident of 
the Royal Academy, F. R.S. and F. A.S. 
He had, from the beginning of his malady, 
a diftin® view of his diffolution, and he 

‘eontémpilated it with that entire compofure, 
which néthing but the innocence, integrity, 
aud wfefulnefs of his life, and an unaffeéted 
fubmiffien to the will of Providence, could 
beftow. «In this fituation he had every 
confolation from family tendernefs, which 
his’ own ‘kindnefs had, indeed, well de- 
ferved. Sir Jofhua Reynolds was, on very 
many accounts, one of the moft memorable 
men of his time. He was the firft Englith- 

“man wiio added’ the prdife of the elegant 
arts_to'the other glories ofhis country. In 
tafte, in grace, in facility, im happy inven- 
tion, and in the richnefs and harmony of 
colouring, he was equal to the great mafters 
of the renowned ages. In portrait he went 
beyond them ; for he communicated to that 
deicription of the art, in.which Englifh 
artifts. are the moft engaged, a variety, a 
faney, and a dignity derived from the 
higher branches, which even’ thofe who 
profeffed them ina fuperior manner, did 
not alwavs preferve, when they delineated 
individual nature. . His portraits :rernind 
the fpeQtator of the invention of hiftory, 
and the: amenity of landf{cape. ' In paint. 
ing portraits, he appeared not to he raifed 
upon that platform, but to defeend to it 
from a higher fphere. His paintings illaf- 
trate his leffons, and his lefions feem to be 
derived from his paintings. ; He poileiled 
the theory as perfectly as the practice of his 
art. ‘To be fuch a painter, he was a pro- 
found and penetrating philofopher. ~In 
full affluence of foreign and domeftic fame, 
admired by the expert in art, and by the 
learned in feience, courted by the great, 
carefled. by fovereigh powers,. and cele- 
brated by diftinguifhed potts, his native 
humility, modefty, and candour, never 
forfook him, even on furprize or pfovoca- 
tion, nor was the leaft degree of arrogance 
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or affumption vifible to the moft femtje 
nizing eye, in any part of his condu@ or 
difcourfe. His talents of every kind, power. 
ful from nature, and cultivated by let 
his focial virtues in all the relations, and 
all the habitudes of life, rendered him the 
centre of a very great and unparalleled ya. 
riety of agreeable focieties, which will be 
diffipated by his death. He had toe much 
merit not to excite fome jealoufy, too much 
innocence to provoke any enmity. 

Robert Adam, Efq. architect, * Fellow of 
the Royal and Antiquarian’ Societies of 
London and Edinburgh. His death was 
occafioned by the hurfting of a blood vefel 
in his ftomach. The many elegant build 
ings, public and private, erected in various 
parts of the kingdom by Mr. Adam, will 
remain lafting monuments of his tafte ang 
genius; and the fuavity of’ lis manners, 
joined to the excellence of his moral cha. 
raéter, had endeared him to a numenmg 
circle of friends, who will long lament his 
lofs. Mr. Adam, after his return from 

taly, was appointed archite® to his Ma 
jefty in the year 1762; which office, being 
incompatible with a feat in Parliament, he 
refigned in 1768, on his being eleéted’ to 
reprefent the county of Kinrofs. ~ It is 
fomewhat remarkable, that the artsthould 
be deprived at the fame time of two'¢f 
their greateft ornaments, ‘Sir Jofhua Rey- 
nolds and Mr. Adam ; it is difficuleto fay, 
whith of them excelled moft in his parti: 
cular profeffion. Sir Jofhua introduced‘a 
new and fuperior ftyle of portrait pajnting; 
it is equally trué that Mr. Adan prodticed 
a total change in the architecture of fifs 
country ; and his fertile genius in dma- 
ment was not confined to the decoration df 
buildings, but has been diffufed intoabmoft 
every brarich of manufacture. His talents 
extended beyond the line of his Gwnpn- 
feffion; he difplayed in his: mamerons 
drawings in landfcape, a luxuriance ofeom- 
pofition, with an eftect of light afd thadow, 
which have feareely ever “heen -equallél. 
The lofs of Mr. Adam. at this timey mutt 
be peculiarly felt ; as the New Unierlity 
of Edinburgh, ond other great public works, 
both in’ that city, and in Glafgow, ae 
erecting from his defigns, and were winder 
his direction. 

Mrs. Homes, wife of Jehn Homes, iff. 
of Park-ftreet, Grofvenor-fquare. 

‘Thomas Becket, Eig. of Littleton, Wik- 
fhive. 

The Rev. John Richardfon, M. A. late 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, many yeas 
an affociate of the late John Wefley. 

At New-York, ” Cruger,’ Efq. aged 
82, many years Speaker of the aflemblyal 
that province, and Mayor of that city. | 

The Hon. Peter Schuyler, Senator of 
weftern <iftri¢t of New-York. 

In Dub!t, Mifs Thornhill, daughtefof 
the late Lady Dyfart. 

‘Thoms 





® @aids of honour to the late 
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“Phomas Loftus, Efq. Member of Parlia- 
ment for Cionmines, in Ireland. 
Mrs. Harriot Abdy, widow of the late 
‘fev. Stodhart Abdy, at Willoughby, in 
inghamt{hire. 
In the 100th year of his age, Mr. Jafeph 


h. 
Mr. Alexander Dewar, purfer in the 
; he had made three voyages of dif- 
qvery in the South Sea. 
‘At Fordingbridge, Hants, Mary Watts, 
j poor woman, whofe lethargic abit of 
was very extraordinary ; the has flept 
aweek, a fortnight, and fometimes a month 
watime. 
Mr. Jacob Schenebbelle, draught{man to 
the fociety of Antiquarians. 
Mrs. Dundas, wife of Capt. Dundas, of 
the Earl Fitzwilliam Eaft-Indiaman. 
Capt. Agnew, of the Fury floop. 
Mrs. Hay, widow of the Capt. Alexander 


i 97, Abraham Atkins, Efq. 

Aged 79, Psa Stuart, Earl of Bute; his 
ip is fuccéeded in his title and eftate 

bn eldeft fon, Lord Cardiff. 

In the marine barracks, Plymouth, Lieu- 
tenant James Maxwell, fenior firft Lieute- 
gant of his Majefty’s marine forces. 

_ Aged 80, John Sykes, Efq. of Strand in 
tht Green, Middletex. 

Mifs Raitt, only furviving daughter of 
the late Doctor Raitt, of Huntingdon. 

At Egham, Mrs. Shakerly, of Gwerylt, 
i the county of Denbigh. 

Lieut. Robert Mangies, of the navy. 

At Chichefter, the Rev, Richard Tire- 
pan, A. M. fubdean and treafurer of the 
@thedral church of that city. 

In the Temple, aged 70, Mr. Mann, an 
@tomey and folicitor. 

Sir Stephen Nath, Knt. a member of the 
@mmon council of Bath. 

At Hamwe!l-Houfe, near Bath, Thomas 

ittington, fen. Efq. | 

In the King’s Bench prifon, Captain Mi- 
thael Barnwell. 

/ The Rey. Mr. Halton, re&tor of South- 


eMpton. 

vel Wood, of Woodthorp, . near 

akefield Efq. 

LAged 99, Mrs..Robinfon, one of the 
99 


uveen Caroline. 
In Albemarte-ftreet, Mifs Harriott Van- 
teck, daughter of the late Sir Jofhua Van- 
beck. 
“Mrs. Corbett, of Great Ruffel-ftreet. 
The Rev. Mr. Everard, of Gate-ftreet, 
Lincoln’ s-Inn-fields. 
Rev. Charles Booth, of Twemlow- 
Chethire. ' 
_ Griffith Williams, Efq. one of his Ma- 
Pass revenue officers at Briftol. 
Tho. Purvis Purvis, Efq. of Bedlington. 
Peter Cranks, Efq: of Cannon-ftreet. 
» Sophia Wykham, relict of W.-H. 
WAamn, Ef. 


At Chelfea, the Cotintefs Dowager of 
Mount Brienne. 

Aged 75, Mr. Heavifide. 

At Canterbury, the Rev. William Dejovag 
Byrch, A. M. 

After a lingering decline, the Rev. John 
Horner, D. D. reétor of Lincoln College. 
The rectory of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Horner, is worth 
about sool. per annum. 


BANK RUPTS: 

Mary Summerfield, of Bearbinder-lane, 
London, linen-draper. George Gardner 
and John Hudfon, of Ludgate-hill, ware- 
houfemen. Matthew Dormer, of Keate- 
ftreet, Spital-fields, foap-maker, Leonard 
Jowfey, late of Old Gravel-lane, Middle- 
fex, mariner. Samuel Scott, of Newport, 
in the county of Salop, grocer. fefly Féw- 
ler; of Chard, Somerfetihire, baker. Sa- 
muel Swan, late of Friday-ftreet, ware- 
houfeman. Jofeph Pyall, of Edmonton, 
Middlefex, draper. Daniel Timmings, of 
Friday-ftreet, weaver. Thomas Turner, 
late of Oxford, filverfmith. Jofeph Boyer, 
of Chefter, inn-keeper. Jofeph Maughan, 
of Ipfwich, Suffolk, linen-draper art! ha~ 
berdafher. Richard Baker, of Briftol, 
carver and gilder. Tho. Lewis, of Briftol, 
merchant. Richard Barnett, of St. Bo- 
tolph, Aldgate, London, linen - draper. 
John Vaughan, of Prifton-Mill, Prifton, 
Somerfetthire, miller. David Dinwiddie, 
of Howton, North-Britain, dealer. . Geo. 
Williamfon, of Tropton, in the county of 
Northumberland, linen-draper. Humphry 
Kerr, of Bow-lane, Cheapfide, . London, 
warchoufeman. Evan Lewls, of Swanfea, 
Glamorganthire, fhopkeeper. . John Hays, 
of Wigan, Lancafhire, fuftian manufac. 
turer, David Marfton, of Brownlow-iftreet, 
Drury-lane, Middlefex, horfe-dealer. John 
Eden, of Scrutton, Yorkhhire, linen-draper, 
Jahn Baker, of Tunbridge, Kent, fhop- 
keeper. ‘Tho. Millington, late of George- 
ftreet, Hanover-fquare, dealer and chap- 
man. John Filiberti, of King-ftreet, Sr. 
James’s, wine-merchant. Owen Thomp- 
for, of Chefter, ironmonger and grocer. 
Robert Clapp, late of Lympften, Devon- 
fhire, money-ferivener. fohn Cook Pettit, 
of Dogwell-court, White Friars, London, 
goldimith and-buckle-maker.~ fohn John- 
fton, and Charles Johnfton, of Stubbins, 
Lancathire, printers. Philip Davy, of Car. 
diff, Glamorganfhire, grocer. William 
Prichard the elder, of Cardiff, Glamorgan- 
fhire, builder. William Lewis the younger, 
of Cardiff, Glamorganfhire, grocer. ar 
Rattray the younger, of Waier-lane, Black- 
friars, money-fcrivener. John Fither, of 
York, mafon. John Robotham, of .Man- 
chefter, linen-draper. James Lorrymer, of 
Briftol, cornfa@tot. Solomon Richarafon, 
of Uxbridge, oilman. Thomas Bagnall, of 
Middlewich, Chefter, merchant, 
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PRICE OF STOCKS IN FEB 
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METEOROLOGICAL * DIARY 


In Lonvon, for Marci, 1793, 


By Mr. W. Jones 


» Optician, Hotnory; 


Height of the Barometer and ‘Thermometey 
with Fahrenheit’s Scale. 





Barometer 
Inches, and 
1ooth Parts. 


Thermome- 
ter 
Fahrenhcit’s 
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Weather 


8 o’Clock 
Morning. 
| Noon 
| 11 o’Clock. 
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PRICES 


or CORN, 


For MARCH, 1792. 


From 12 to 19.——From 19 to 26. 


Se 
Wheat 41 
Rye - 30 
Barley 26 
Oats - 16 
Beans 30 





d. Se. tle 
2 Bt Ge 
2 a 4 
4 Oe 28a." 
10 16 8 
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